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The Maintenance of a Good Name 


Mr. Roosevelt’s suit for libel has 
ended, as all his friends knew it must 
end, in the utter collapse of the attempt 
to prove the ex-President of the United 
States to be an intemperate man. Mr. 
Roosevelt knew of the gossip which de- 
clared him to be a drunkard—we hate to 
use the word—and he had determined to 
meet it and absolutely disprove the story 
while he lived; and he had watched for 
a good chance to do it. There were innu- 
endoes a-plenty, but it was not so easy 
to find a case of absolute libel that would 
allow a legal prosecution. Such a case 
was found in Kansas, but the publisher 
of the journal was an ex-United States 
Senator whom Roosevelt’s Administra- 
tion had indicted and sent to the peni- 
tentiary, and Mr. Roosevelt did not wish 
to seem to be persecuting him. Then 
came this plain case in Ishpeming, Mich., 
and Mr. Roosevelt seized on it, and de- 
termined to do the task thoroly of clear- 
ing his reputation. His acquaintances 
flocked about him. They covered his 
whole life. They proved that he was per- 
fectly sober on the occasions of which 
gossip had spoken. When his witnesses 
had given their testimony the defendant 
frankly confest that he could find no 
witnesses to prove his charge, and that 
he was fully convinced that he had erred. 
Then Mr. Roosevelt said this was all he 
wanted, and that he asked only nominal 
damages; and the judge, whose conduct 
of the trial deserves all praise, directed 
the jury to give a verdict for the plain- 


tiff, with six cents damages. So gossip - 


was lightly punished and yet Roosevelt 
fully vindicated. 


Mr. Roosevelt did wisely in searching 
an opportunity to assure the mainte- 
nance of his good name after his death. 
He knew that such stories of habitual 
intoxication had followed other famous 
men, even Presidents, and he had warn- 
ing enough of such malicious stories be- 
ing told about him. Even yet men discuss 
whether Daniel Webster did not try to 
make speeches when drunk, and most 
people believe it. No one ever charged 
President Hayes with intoxication, for 
it was known he was a total abstainer; 
but this has been said of President John- 
son and President Grant, and their 
names have never been fully cleared of 
the charge. Mr. Roosevelt owed it to 
himself, to his family, and to history to 
make his name clean and clear to the 
ages, and he has done it fully, and it is 
proved that he has never been under the 
influence of liquor, and also that he has 
never been known to be profane or foul 
in familiar conversation. 

The explanation of these false stories 
about Mr. Roosevelt seems to be in part 
the strenuous emphasis of his language 
at times, which weaker men imagined 
was because the wit was out when the 
wine was in; and in part because on his 
speaking tours he was hustled thru a 
crowd by men supporting him on each 
side, for his protection, and again sus- 
picion imagined that it was because he 
could not walk straight. It was all silly, 
but it spread, and his enemiés easily be-* 
lieved it. Now no bit of the stain re- 
mains on his personal character, and we 
are very glad, and the country is glad. 
We never believed it, and any one who 
now believes it does it wilfully out of an 
evil heart. 
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Tho chaste as ice and pure as snow, 
one cannot escape calumny. There is an 
old and forgotten bucolic proverb which 
says, “You can’t prevent the birds from 
flying over your head, but you must not 
let them nest in your hair.” Mr. Roose- 
velt has acted on this warning, and the 
foul birds of slander must henceforth 
keep out of reach of his head. 


A Tariff Lobby 


Because of the President’s assertion 
that extraordinary exertions were being 
made in Washington by a numerous, in- 
dustrious and insidious lobby, to cause 
changes in the tariff bill, a searching 
investigation is to be made by a Senate 
Committee. Every Senator is to be ques- 
tioned, and in a few days we shall have 
their testimony as to the persons who 
have appealed to them and also concern- 
ing their direct personal interest, if any, 
in the proposed legislation. This is as it 
should be. There ought to be an investi- 
gation. Let the truth be brought out. 

We do not understand that Mr. Wilson 
used the word lobby in its common and 
most offensive sense. He did assert that 
money without limit was being spent to 
sustain the lobby of which he spoke, but 
the dispatches say that in conversation 
with press correspondents at the same 
time he explained that he did not charge 
that the lobby was acting corruptly. by 
using money to influence legislation 
directly. It was guilty of misrepresenta- 
tion, he added, by advertisements, pub- 
lished arguments and otherwise. 

We think the tariff rates should be 
reduced and that, with respect to a large 
majority of its provisions, the pending 
bill is a good one. It makes great 
changes, however, in duties which have 
affected, and still affect, many branches 
of industry. It is natural that manufac- 
turers who believe, as a considerable 
number do, that their interests would 
suffer by reason of the changes, should 
-strive to protect themselves by argument 
and appeal to members of the Senate. 
This is legitimate action. There is no 
corruption in it. But they, or their 
agents in Washington, may appear to be 
a lobby. It is not charged, so far as we 
can learn, that they are using methods 
which are dishonest or wicked. 
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It appears that the most earnest and 
diligent of those who are called lobbyists 
are the representatives of the beet and 
cane sugar industries in this country, 
and of the cane sugar growers in 
Hawaii, Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
They are supported in their work by 
money which the growers have contrib- 
uted. There is reason to believe, as we 
have shown heretofore, that the provi- 
sions of the pending bill, if enacted, 
would subject these industries to blight, 
if not to complete ruin. It has virtually 
been admitted by the legislator whose 
name is attached to the bill that the cane 
sugar industry in this country would be 
eliminated by free sugar. The beet sugar 
industry, one of great promise, would be 
crippled, if not destroyed. Hawaiian and 
Porto Rican producers of sugar have 
sent agents to Washington, asserting 
that the projected legislation would 
cause great and irreparable injury in 
their islands. We think there is ample 
warrant for their action. In return for 
this crippling or blotting out of indus- 
tries in which a great number of people 
are directly interested, we should have a 
slight reduction of the cost of sugar, or, 
perhaps, no reduction whatever, and 
should lose, moreover, $50,000,000 of 
yearly revenue. 

Probably the opponents of the sugar 
provisions of the bill—provisions in 
which the President has shown a deep 
personal interest—are the most promi- 
nent and active members of what has 
been called the lobby. Surely, however, 
they are engaged in a legitimate move- 
ment. They are striving to save from 
blight or destruction the industries in 
which they and the people whom they 
represent make their living. Lobby does 
not seem to be an appropriate term for 
the committees from Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
Louisiana and the beet sugar fields and 
factories. 

But the investigation is in progress, 
and the whole country will soon know 
who the lobbyists are. It will also know 
what their methods and arguments have 
been. If in these methods there has been 
anything like corruption and lying, anv 


. dishonesty, we hope it will be exposed, in 


order that the guilty may suffer the de- 
nunciation of puble opinion, at least, if 
nothing worse. 
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Government by Committee, 


No one who has studied the processes 
of Congressional legislation can fail to 
have observed the ambition of members 
of the House and Senate to be on a very 
few important committees which actu- 
ally direct and control legislation. We 
are ruled by Congress and Congress is 
ruled by its committees. 

The evil and danger of this system is 
well exprest by ex-Secretary of War, 
Henry L. Stimson. He said in a late ad- 
dress: 

Tremendous powers are exercised in se- 
cret and by men who, neither as committee- 
men nor as Congressmen, are responsible to 
the country at large. Congress is at the 
mercy of any individual or private interest 
which can get before any of these commit- 
tees, and on an ex parte hearing impress 
the committeemen with the desirability of 
an appropriation. Such legislative methods 
simply invite demands for improper favors. 


This evil exists and should be correct- 
ed. The two remedies offered by Presi- 
dent Taft, and supported by Mr. Stim- 
son, are, first, the right of the President 
to present annually to Congress a budget 
of expenses found necessary. Appropria- 
tions not asked for will be presumed 
unnecessary and will have a slim chance 
of being added. But they can be added, 
of course, just as those asked for can be 
reduced in amount or increased. With 
this should be the right of the President 
to veto items in an appropriation bill, a 
power constitutionally given to the Gov- 
ernor of New York. With such a right of 
veto the chance of “improper favors” in 
the pork barrel bill, by give-and-take in 
the committee, would be greatly reduced. 
For this power to veto items in an appro- 
priation bill Presidents have long asked, 
and we have had a notable instance of 
the need in the last hours of the last 
session, when President Taft was com- 
pelled to veto an entire bill because it 
included a clause forbidding ar appro- 
priation to be used to punish certain ille- 
gal acts. 

The other needed reform, which Presi- 
dent Wilson much desires, is the right 
for Cabinet officers to address Congress 
in both houses, in support of or oppo- 
sition to proposed legislation. As it is, 
committees can secretly agree upon and 
secure legislation without proper super- 
vision by the public. Whatever appro- 


priation is proposed, some Cabinet officer 
is closely interested in it. Let him speak 
publicly on the floors of Congress, and 
the public knows of it. Special attention 
is called to its need or needlessness. This 
right the members of the British Cab- 
inet use to great advantage, and so much 
is it valued that the Cabinet officers 
must be members of Parliament. That is 
not necessary with us, but their right to 
present the budgets and then to defend 
them, and to oppose extravagant appro- 
priations covers the reform needed. Con- 
gressmen themselves would like it, for 
it would tend to equalize their power. 


Milk Punch and Statesmanship 


Was it Mr. Roosevelt himself who de- 
scribed his favorite tipple—a glass of 
milk diluted with a teaspoonful of 
brandy—as “milk punch’? If so, a shud- 
der must have passed over the faces of 
all the cow-punchers within hearing of 
the court. Without claiming expertness 
in this field, we have a literary knowl- 
edge of it, and find in a certain work of 
reference this recipe for the beverage 
discussed : 


Yellow rinds of two dozen lemons; steep 
for two days in two quarts of rum or 
brandy; then add three quarts more of 
spirits and the same amount of hot water; 
one quart of lemon juice and four pounds 
of loaf sugar; grate two nutmegs; add two 
quarts boiling milk. Mix, and in two hours 
strain thru a jelly bag. 

This concoction suggests a session of 
Gargantua rather than any potion pre- 
scribed for Mr. Roosevelt by Surgeon- 
General Rixey. 

A member of THE INDEPENDENT staff 
overheard an enlightening conversation 
aboard the Congressional Limited last 
June, en route from New York to Balti- 
more. The car was crowded with dele- 
gates to the Democratic Convention and 
others, and Speaker Clark was the car’s 
choice for the Presidency. “This feller 
Wilson is a schoolmaster,” said one of 
the Manhattanites. “The Speaker knows 
the practical end of the game. Now, my 
work lets me feel the public pulse—I 
own a saloon—and I want to ask you a 
question about this Presidential busi- 
ness. If I was goin’ to get a new bar- 
tender, would I take a feller who'd stud- 
ied a book called How to Mix Drinks, or 
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would I find one who’d stood up and 
shook ’em together and knew how to give 
a customer what he asked for without 
necessarily wastin’ all the ingredients 
called for in the book? Which one do 
you suppose, now?” 

But the country chose the school- 
master, and the anecdote is published 
here, not to reproach Speaker Clark for 
having a saloonkeeper among his numer- 
ous friends, only because we believe bar- 
keeping and statecraft to be as far re- 
moved from one another as are the deft 
manipulator of “two quarts of rum or 
brandy,” and temperate Mr. Roosevelt— 
with his occasional teaspoonful of milk- 
drowned cognac. 


The Treaty with Nicaragua 


President Wilson has decided to sup- 
port the treaty negotiated with Nica- 
ragua by President Taft and ratified by 
Nicaragua in February last. This treaty 
was pigeonholed in the Senate. It was 
said to be a manifestation of that so- 
called “dollar diplomacy” which the new 
Government could not approve. In fact, 
however, it was an agreement of great 
merit and value. We are glad to be 
assured that Secretary Bryan realizes 
the importance of it and has exprest to 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations his hope that they 
will promote its ratification. 

Under this agreement the United 
States gains an exclusive right to con- 
struct an interoceanic canal in Nica- 
ragua and acquires a naval station in 
the Gulf of Fonseca. Our Government is 
to pay $3,000,000, and the money is to be 
used in Nicaragua for public works and 
public education. It will be recalled that 
the route for a canal across Nicaragua 
(by way of the great lake) was surveyed 
by engineers of our navy years ago, the 
leader of them being an uncle of General 
Menocal, the new President of Cuba. In 
all probability the United States will 
never construct a canal there, but, with 
this treaty in force, there will be no 
more gossip about the plans of some 
European nation for making one or for 
obtaining a concession for one. Such 
gossip has raised hopes in Central 
America and been used in the interest of 
revolutionary factions. 
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At the proposed naval station there is 
one of the finest harbors on the Pacific 
coast. The area of the gulf is more than 
1000 square miles. The shore line in- 
cludes parts of Honduras and Salvador. 
We shall need such a station and such a 
harbor for our fleet after the completion 
of the Panama Canal. And a naval sta- 
tion of the United States there will tend 
to preserve peace in the three republics 
whose lands touch the gulf. In the vicin- 
ity of the site chosen for the station 
many revolutionary plots have been 
hatched and many revolutionary bands 
have assembled. It has been easy to cross 
boundaries there, to excite the hostility 
of one republic against another, or to 
seek protection in one when it could not 
be found in another. It is a strategic 
point of much value, with reference to 
the Canal and also as affecting the inter- 
ests of Nicaragua, Honduras and Salva- 
dor. 

We hope the treaty will be ratified at 
Washington. And when the Senate has 
the subject under consideration it should 
look again at the loan convention with 
Nicaragua, which was laid aside some 
time ago. The ratification of that conven- 
tion is needed for the development of. 
Nicaragua and the promotion of good 
government there. 


Owning an Auto 


The economics of automobile owner- 
ship are interestingly dealt with by Mr. 
Albert L. Clough in the article, else- 
where printed, entitled “Can I Afford an 
Automobile?” The query is one that is 
not always frankly considered by the 
man with a fixed income before he in- 
dulges his longing for a machine to 
whisk him over the country roads. 

Taking Mr. Clough’s conclusions and 
translating them into Arabic numerals, 
so far as it is reasonably possible to do 
so, what do we find to be the unescapable 
expense of owning a modest car, for 
pleasure purposes, that costs, let us for 
convenience say, $1000? 

Conditions are so various that exact 
figures cannot be given. The owner must 
pay certain New Jersey costs, for exam- 
ple, which in Massachusetts he might 
escape. Several of the items may not 
apply to some owners, but there are like- 
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ly to be items not mentioned which are a 
tax upon the owners who escape any of 
these. Therefore, let us assume that this 
estimate of annual cost is fairly correct: 


Depreciation on first cost of $1000, 
z0 per cent per annum.......... $ 
Interest on cost, 6 per cent ........ 
Operation and ordinary repairs, 10 
’ eents per mile, 5000 miles....... 500.00 
Registration fee, say an average of 10.00 
TEMS Gh Bee e a is vnc cviwsacaseees 20.00 
Insurance (fire, accident, casualty) v.00 
Depreciation on garage costing $250 25.00 
Interest on cost of garage......... 15.00 





Minimum annual cost......... $860.00 
This estimate does not include acci- 
dents, and every accident will cost the 
owner more than he will get from the 
insurance company. It includes only ordi- 
nary tire troubles and wear, and the 
chances are that tires will “go bad.” It 
takes no account of auto “toggery” for 
the owner and his wife. It does not 
recognize such incidentals as lunches 
and garage and hotel charges en route. 
It does not contemplate engine troubles. 
It does not provide for the cost of acces- 
sories. In fact, there are so many prob- 
able items of expense not reckoned that 
it will be reasonable to assume that the 
man who buys a thousand-dollar auto 
should provide for an annual expenditure 
of a sum equal to the first cost of the 
machine. But this estimate will be re- 
garded as high by some makers, who 
reckon that annual operation and upkeep 
will not exceed 50 per cent. of original 
cost. 

These figures do not represent the 
irreducible minimum. It is possible to 
buy an auto for less than $1000. It is 
possible that in some instances operating 
expense may be less than 10 cents a mile. 
Indeed, one very well known maker of 
high class autos figures on an expense 
of but $80 for a run of 5000 miles, ex- 
clusive of repairs. Insurance may be cut 
out. The machine may be so housed as to 
make a garage unnecessary, or a garage 
may be built at from $50 up, etc. But 
these possible savings of actual money 
expense are not savings that can be reck- 
oned as probable under ordinary normal 
conditions. Probably no two men would 
figure expenses alike. But it is not safe 
to anticipate that owning an automobile 
can be made much more economical than 
the table indicates, allowing proportion- 
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ate increase or decrease as the machine 
bought is higher or lower priced. 

What classes can afford this expendi- 
ture? It means $19.23 a week if the 
annual cost is $1000. If the owner can 
keep his expense down to $860, the week- 
ly proportion will be $16.54. This is the 
question for the man with a fixed income 
to answer, before he buys an automobile, 
if he values economic peace of mind. 


Peace and War in the East 


It is no wonder that the conference of 
the Ambassadors in London was impa- 
tient to have peace formally concluded 
between Turkey and the four allied na- 
tions. The war was ended, and yet the 
allies were slow to make peace. Finally, 
as Sir Edward Grey insisted, the little 
nations, which now think themselves so 
big, came to terms one by one; Turkey 
was willing enough. 

But vastly more important is it that 
the Ambassadors should urge and insist 
on peace between the allies themselves. 
If they want to fight, the European na- 
tions should pick up the four fighting- 
cocks, one by one, put a hood over their 
eyes and take them home. And yet it 
was fated that when it came to dividing 
the Turkish spoil they would quarrel 
among themselves. So it has been of 
old. For many years Greece and Bul- 
garia have been quarreling over their 
respective rights in Macedonia, and they 
have hated each other, as good Chris- 
tians do, worse than they hated the 
Turk. And Bulgaria and Servia have 
equally been at swords’ points, with 
Servia getting the worse of it. Good 
Christians, they banded like thieves and 
quarrel like thieves. It now looks as if 
Bulgaria were to have two to fight at 
once, Grece and Servia. Why should they 
not make up and be friends? Why can 
they not choose umpires to make a fair 
division of the territory acquired by the 
combined bravery and military genius of 
the four allies? Have they not lost lives 
enough? Must they make more widows 
and orphans? Are they not Christians? 
It is atrocious that they should now turn 
to ravage their own land and slay their 
own brothers. If they cannot agree on 
arbiters, let them go to the Hague 
Court; that is what it is for. . 
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But if they will not agree to arbitrate, 
then let the major Powers of Europe put 
their foot down hard. We would have 
them more insistent than on the matter 
of concluding the peace with Turkey. 
The good time is not far off—and this 
might hasten it—when the Federation 
of the World will have laws enough and 
police enough to put a stop to public 
brawls between nations. 


A Canadian Fiasco 


Canada was so British that she would 
not accept the reciprocity treaty -with 
the United States, fearing that it would 
tie her closer to this nation and weaken 
her attachment to the mother country. 
She would rather forego the advantage 
of cheaper products, and pay her money 
as a gift to England in the way of 
dreadnoughts. But, strange to say and 
sad to say, she now refuses to keep her 
promise to spend $35,000,000 on dread- 
noughts to be built in British shipyards, 
and kept on the other side of the ocean. 
The Dominion Commons voted the 
money, tho by a reduced majority, but 
the Senate positively refuses the scheme, 
demanding that it must first receive a 
popular vote of approval. 

But who believes that the people would 
_ approve? Certainly the Liberals will 
not; and certainly the tens of thousands 
of American farmers who have sold out 
their farms at high prices and bought 
larger ones for less money in Western 
Canada will not; and the Swede and 
Russian immigrant voters will not; and 
the Socialists will not; and we may be 
sure that Premier Borden will not dare 
to appeal to the people. The proposal is 
dead. Canada’s patriotic offer spurred 
Australia and New Zealand to keep their 
promise, and they have kept it, and kept 
their cruisers and other’ smaller naval 
craft in their own waters, but rich 
Canada defaults. The people never 
would have approved it. It was the 
scheme of politicians, for political glory 
at home and in England. 

Canada is not European nor British, 
but American. Her interests are in 
America, as are ours. Her commerce 
must be principally American, and 
chiefly with the United States. It is for 
her interest and ours that there should 
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be the least possible interference with 
trade between the two countries. We 
have the same currency. Only an imag- 
inary line separates us for three thou- 
sand miles. A man can walk, or sail 
across lake or river, anywhere, and not 
know when he passes from one country 


‘to the other. The railroads join the two 


lands, and the junction we learn when 
the customs officer comes aboard. The 
less we have of him the better. This does 
not mean that we will make the least 
effort to detach Canada and seduce her 
into a political union with us; but it 
does mean that we want the closest unre- 
stricted commercial union and fraternal 
fellowship. We are glad Canada does not 
want to waste her good money on war- 
ships; better spend it on railroads. 
Better open up more land. Better draw 
over more of our farmers, whom we do 
not want to lose. Better reconsider the 
old refusal of reciprocity and inaugurate 
fresh negotiations. 


Presbyterian Union in Scotland 


The negotiations for the union of the 
United Free Church with the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, both Presby- 
terian, proceed hopefully. This is some- 
what surprising, for the Established 
Church, the Old Kirk, has special recog- 
nition from the state, as has its sister 
Established Church in England and 
Wales, while the United Free Church is 
itself the union of the United Church 
and the Free Church of a few years ago, 
both rebels against state interference. 

The one condition of the proposed 
union which seems to satisfy the com- 
mission of the United Free Church is the 
definite assertion that the state shall 
have absolutely no control. In England it 
does have control. The state appoints 
bishops and archbishops, but in Scotland 
will appoint nobody. This is well, but we 
fail to see the propriety of the Church 
seeking and valuing the mere show of 
recognition and honor which the Old 
Kirk holds so dear. They ask for that 
“consuetudinary recognition by the 
Crown which the Church of Scotland 
values.” But why value it? Would not 
other denominations—for example, the 
Scotch Episcopalians and Scotch Catho- 
lics—value it as much? Why make a 
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state show of the sessions of this 
Church’s General Assembly, and not 
have the Crown do as handsomely by 
Catholics and Episcopalians? Only be- 
cause the Church of Scotland is bigger 
and can make a louder demand. To us it 
does not seem fair that one big church 
should have even the least recognition in 
the way of honor or show that is not 
given to those that are smaller. They say 
they ask for no peculiarly privileged 
position; but any special recognition 
whatever is a special privilege. 

Of course, it is very desirable that 
this new union should be consummated. 
Such a Church would be a very great 
power and exercise a profound influence 
for good. But let its grandeur be its own 
advantage. The utter separation of 
Church and State is desirable in Scot- 
land, as well as in Ireland and Wales. 


The Henrico Plan 


It. was in Gloucester County, in Vir- 
ginia, that what is called the Henrico 
plan of extending industrial education in 
the colored schools of the state was 
started by Hampton Institute. It now 
covers vacation time as well as term 
time, improves schoolhouses, lengthens 
terms, is extended to other states, and is 
being adopted in white schools as well as 
colored, and paid for out of public funds. 

In 1907, Mr. Jackson Davis, superin- 
tendent of schools in Henrico County, 
anxious to improve the twenty-three 
negro schools within the county, visited 
Hampton and learned of some extension 
work done by Hampton Institute in 
Gloucester County, where a young wom- 
an had been sent to visit the schools and 
help the teachers adapt their work to the 
needs of the people. The plan pleased Mr. 
Davis, but he had no funds to do the 
work. Then the Jeanes Fund for Negro 
Rural Schools, just established, with Dr. 
James H. Dillard in charge, was ap- 
pealed to and he approved the plan and 
determined to develop it. A young 
woman was appointed supervisor for the 
county. She called the parents to the 
schoolhouses and organized them into 
improvement leagues, and they repaired 
floors and windows, scrubbed the walls 
inside and whitewashed or painted the 
outside, made walks and set out flowers. 
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The girls were taught sewing, cookery, 
mat-making, etc. The plan spread until 
it was inaugurated last year by the 
Jeanes Fund in 119 counties in various 
states, in codperation with the county 
superintendents. Twenty-five counties in 
Virginia have adopted it, and Virginia 
appointed a state supervisor of such 
school work, and Kentucky, Alabama and 
Arkansas followed. 

The county supervisor begins with 
forming. clubs to clean up the school 
yard and school house. She gets up 
entertainments to raise money for the 
improvements and to lengthen the school 
term. Then she teaches sewing and other 
industries. Then comes the long vaca- 
tion! She forms the girls into garden 
clubs and teaches them how to can fruit 
and vegetables. This began in the sum- 
mer of 1911 in four counties, with 
Hampton offering to provide cans and 
buy the product. But Hampton did not 
have to provide cans and bought no 
product, for the girls and their mothers 
in eight counties last summer put up 
nearly ten thousand cans and kept them 
for home use. 

There were last year 299 schools regu- 
larly visited; 121 had lengthened their 
terms by a month; 348 improvement 
leagues had been started, and—curious 
to tell—besides repairs and painting, 
102 schools used individual drinking 
cups. All this is done with the aid of the 
Jeanes Fund and the General Education 
Board, but under the direction of the 
public school authority. The improve- 
ment is so marked that last year seven 
Virginia counties began the same work 


for white schools. There was to be a 


conference of the supervisors of colored 
schools in Hampton, and the General 
Education Board invited the state super- 
intendents of public instruction in all the 
states to be present. Eight of them 
came, and attended the conference of the 
county supervisors, white and colored. 
This is a movement which affects both 
races alike. It especially is directed to 
the women, but is in relation to the 
farm demonstration work carried on by 
our Department of Agriculture for the 
men. It is rapidly spreading over the 
South, as it begins to be supported by 
state funds, and its success depends on 
the sympathy of the white superintend- 
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ents and school boards. On such work 
prosperity and uplift must rest. It is a 
woman’s work, and what women insist 
upon will be done. Dux femina facti. 


More Peace Treaties 


Eight governménts—those of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Russia, Sweden, 
Norway, Brazil and Peru—have exprest 
their willingness to consider hopefully a 
peace treaty proposed by the President. 
It is a very simple proposition, and any 
two nations which accept it merely agree 
not to go to war until any case of differ- 
ence has been referred for consideration 
to an international commission which 
shall within a given time make report 
and give advice. This advice may or may 
not be accepted, but no war shall be sud- 
denly made and there will be time for 
passion to cool. 

Observe that this plan covers all kinds 
of difficulty, even those called questions 
of honor. It is peculiar to it that it binds 
neither party; but advice after full in- 
vestigation by impartial judges would 
be almost certain to be followed. Even 
jingoes would be cooled and calmed by 
the delay. It will be a real triumph for 
Secretary Bryan if he is able to nego- 
tiate such treaties and then persuade the 
Senate to approve them. Nevertheless, 
the more peace is assured the more des- 
perately will the army and navy leagues 
and boards demand fortifications and 
fleets. 


Teaching Morals in Philippine 
Schools 


The Philippine Islands are under the 
control of the War Department, and it is 
. thus the business of its officers to teach 
morals in the public schools. Teachers 
are forbidden to teach either religion or 
politics, which is a right rule. The teach- 
ing of religion belongs to parents and to 
the Church. It would be the occasion of 
constant wrangling if this rule were 
not enforced. 
But morals can be taught to the Phil- 
ippine youth in the public schools as 
well as in this country. The Philippine 


Board of Education in Circular 148, s.. 


1910, gives instruction to teachers how 
they should teach manners and morals. 
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It begins with cleanliness and care of 
the person, with considerable minute- 
ness. Then follows table manners, with 
specifications of ill manners; then con- 
duct at home, and proper courtesy to 
parents and guests; then conduct at 
school, politeness to teacher, politeness 
of boys to girls, and the meanness of bul- 
lying or tattling; then conduct in pub- 
lic, no loud talking and no eating on the 
street, no chewing of gum, never lie—it’s 
mean and cowardly; then kindness to 
animals; and then the dignity of work. 
The more general law of morality is 
thus admirably laid down for teachers: 


The law of the Golden Rule, “Do unto 
others as you would have others do unto 
you.” Teach the meaning of such sugges- 
tive adages as “Put yourself in his place,” 
“A kindness is never lost.” The whole trend 
of this teaching should be in the direction 
of impressing indelibly upon the mind of 
the pupil that every person is —_ one of 
many; that no one person can be a law unto 
himself; that no person can live a rational 
life unless he makes his actions conform to 
the pe of seeking the common good 
of all members of the community; and that 
the only real happiness to be attained is 
derived from living an unselfish life—a life 
replete with deeds of kindness and consid- 
eration for the rights of others. All com- 
munity life really amounts to an exchange 
of courtesies. No one has a right to expect 
fair treatment from the hands of others un- 
less he accords fair treatment to them.” 


This is not religion exactly, but there 
is no true religion without it. It begins 
with the Bible, and it emphasizes what 
Jesus Christ emphasized. But we must 
quote a somewhat sterner teaching: 


Every person owes it to himself to live 
and regulate his conduct in such a way that 
his private life would bear inspection. To 
be one thing and to appear to be another— 
in other words, to live a lie—is a base de- 
vee. Teach the meaning of the quota- 
ion: 

“This, above all: to thine own self be true; 
And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.” 

Also the meaning of “Be sure your sin 
will find you out.” The severest punish- 
ment a ge can undergo is the disav- 
proval of his conscience: It. is less terrible 
to be put in prison than to have to suffer 
self-condemnation. The highest reward that 
can come to a person as a result of right 
conduct is the consciousness of the fact 
that he has done well and that he has lived 
up to his mission in life. 


These are the instructions that Phil- 
ippine teachers, American and native, 
are required to give their pupils, and in 
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English. That is a good seed-bed for the 
sowing of religious lessons in the Church. 
It magnifies duty, not glory. And the cir- 
cular concludes with a long list of the 
“qualities that go to make up the ideal 
character and which every person should 
try to attain,” such as cleanliness, cour- 
tesy, charity to the unfortunate, dili- 
gence, patience, thoroness, honesty, mod- 
esty, amiability, generosity and resign- 
ment; with a corresponding list of 
“qualities that characterize the low-bred 
person and which all should seek to 
avoid,” such as—to instance a few out of 
the thirty vices—filthiness, immodesty, 
discourtesy, selfishness, covetousness, 
cruelty, quarrelsomeness, lying, dishon- 
esty, vanity, foppishness. 

This little pocket manual of manners 
and morals might well be reprinted by 
our school boards for the guidance of 
teachers here at home. 


In Brief 


What is an undesirable citizen? We re- 
member that once the Irish were thought 
the most undesirable citizens and a strong 
political party was created to shut them out. 
Now they are exempt. Just now it is Ital- 
ians, Hungarians, Chinese and Japanese 
that Senator Dillingham’s bill would ex- 
clude. It shuts down the gate.abruptly when 
one-tenth as many have been admitted from 
any country in any one year as have al- 
ready been admitted. If they were slaves 
those shut out would be worth a thousand 
dollars apiece. Free men ought to be worth 
as much. With all our vacant spaces and 
our falling birth rate, it is folly to exclude 
healthy and decent immigrants. It is yet 
to be proved that Italians and Japanese 
have not as good brains as Anglo-Saxons or 
Teutons. 


The announcement is positive, but wil! 
yet need confirmation, that two Italian phy- 
sicians have, after long investigation, found 
the cause of the disease called pellagra, 
which occasions so much suffering and 
death in Italy. Fifty thousand cases appear 
each year. They make the surprising an- 
nouncement that the cause is drinking wa- 
ter of certain streams that contains silica 
in colloidal solution. Silica is the same as 
quartz or flint, and it is soluble in certain 
alkaline waters at a certain temperature. 
It is likely that when taken into the system 
this soluble colloid silica would become in- 
soluble and dangerous. If this explanation 
proves true, Italians may no more fear to 
eat maize, which has been charged with the 
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evil. It will set our physicians to studying 
American pellagra from a new standpoint, 
for they say that pellagra appears in very 
many cases, and in a majority of our states. 


The Friedmann cure for tuberculosis has 
suffered a severe blow by the action of the 
Board of Health of this city. Any further 
use of it is forbidden until its advantage 
has been fully confirmed. On the contrary, 
evidence shows it to be an injury. The re- 
port accompanying the action says the tests 
made are “unsatisfactory, unscientific and 
practically: futile,” while “the so-called rem- 
edy not only does not fulfil the promises of 
efficiency and safety,” but “many patients 
have suffered serious and unduly rapid 
progress of their disease.” That million dol- 
lar Friedmann company will probably have 
to give up business. We gave our warning 
weeks ago. 


The addition of collections to the value of 
fifty million dollars to the loan exhibition 
of tife Metropolitan Museum, from the es- 
tate of the late president, Mr. J. Pierpont 
Morgan, is an event of prime importance in 
the history of American art. They will fill 
an entire wing to be soon built, and will be 
temporarily installed otherwise early next 
year. It is worth while to have such a presi- 
dent, and we sincerely hope that the loan 
will become a gift from the son, who is the 
sole owner and who inherits his father’s 
passion for art. 


There is one radical solution possible for 
the Japanese trouble, and that is for the 
United States to change its policy and al- 
low naturalization for yellow and brown 
men, as well as for white and black. Then 
if the yellow and brown prove superior, so 
much the better for the country. The su- 
perior should control. But we yet believe 
we are not inferior. 


The Irish home rule bill has not yet be- 
come a law, and already a private member 
has introduced, with the good will of the 
Liberal Government, a bill for home rule 
for Scotland, and it has past its second 
reading. It is bound to come, but not in this 
Parliament, which will probably achieve 
home rule for Ireland. 


A daughter of Ambassador Leishman is 
to marry a German high nobleman, but the 
authorities in German etiquet agree that 
they can give her no nobility in addition to 
the American nobility she brings to the 
altar. So we believe. 


An Austrian colonel is found to have sold 
military secrets to Russia. He is given a 
pistol and advised to blow out his brains and 
he does so. Thus military honor is main- 
tained. 











“AT FIRST IT SEEMED A SOMBER STORY.” 





From a Drawing by Kerr Eby 
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Tongues in Trees 


_An Artist's Pilgrimage to Canadian Forests 
By Kerr Eby 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR. 


The ._ quiet, narrow street where I 
played-as a boy was shaded thruout the 
summer by a double row of maple trees. 
Always, as I lay on my back.at. the edge 
of the broad tree lawn in front of our 
house, digging my bare toes into the soft 
warm dust of the road and looking up 
into the thick 
foliage, there 
used to come 
to me visions 
of roast duck 
and apple pie. 

Why such 
thoughts 
should ~ have 
come to me at 
such times I 
do not know. 
They were 
only childish 
fancies. But to 
this day I nev- 
er see those 
broad, com- 
fortable trees, 
as generous 
and as. far 
from _aristo- 
cratic as our 
neighbors 
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had it borne even a single green apple. 
But the other tree was my friend and 
comrade. It grew under my bedroom 
window. It was sturdy and strong and 
never failed to bear a generous crop of 
sweet apples. A fork or two of its thick 
limbs furnished a hiding place for me on 
spring after- 
noons, and I 
used to snug- 
gle down amid 
the -thick foli- 
age, to munch 
the white blos- 
soms and the 
crisp, tender 
leaves, as I 
read the Ara- 
bian Nights. 
As I grew 
older and 
played farther 
from home, all 
the trees, in 
turn, came to 
have a song or 
story for me. 
Thesturdy 
beeches be- 
came grave 
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well filled lar- 
der, stocked 
with good old-fashioned home cooking. 

The trees that I knew well I came to 
regard with well defined feelings. There 
were two apple trees in our yard. One 
grew near the woodshed and I disliked it 
intensely. It reminded me of old Mr. 
Carley, whom every one knew to be the 
meanest man in town. 

For want of trimming, the tree had 
grown all out of reason. It was long and 
thin and crooked. Half of its limbs were 
rotten, and never, within my memory, 


“THE DESOLATION THAT DEATH BRINGS” 


and had. fallen 
hopelessly _in 
love with the Latin teacher, ten years 
my senior, the willows along the river 
shared my sorrows. 

And finally, when I became older and 
wiser, and wading into the fourth book 
of Virgil, I looked one afternoon, thru 
the windows at the top. of the little cot- 
tage to the distant hills that rose, one 
above the other, far across the country, 
until they blended with the sky in a 
purple haze. And I felt a great longing 
to leave behind the Trojan heroes and to 
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. THE TREES UNTOUCHED BY MAN.” 


“THE FARTHEST FRINGE . 


From a Drawing by Kerr Eby 

















From an Etching by Kerr Eby 


“THE LONG, BARE ARMS SHIVERED DESPAIRINGLY IN THE COLD NORTH WIND.” 


penetrate into that faraway country. had lived—to know the trees untouched 
The distance was calling me. I wanted by man. 

to pierce even beyond the farthest fringe A year ago the longing returned, to- 
on the horizon—to reach the forests, gether with an idea for carrying out my 
away to the north, where Odin and Thor wish. It came with an opportunity to 
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join a surveyor’s gang that was to run a 
tine for a railroad thru the forests of 
Canada, from Sault Ste. Marie to Hud- 
son’s Bay. It meant six months of hard 
life in the open, with never a face to see 
save those in the camp. But there were 
trees whose tongues I should hear and 
hills I should come to know. It meant 
long days of fatiguing labor, carrying a 
level thru an almost impenetrable coun- 
try. But there were times, I knew, when 
work would be slack, when I could listen 
to the stories of the waving boughs and 
jot them down on my sketch pad. 

My real journey into the forest began 
after I left the train that had carried me 
79 miles north of the 800. From the last 
village I rode thru unbroken country on 
a crazy work train that pitched and 
lurched thru the cut until it reached the 
end of steel. From there I had to hike 
alone for 25 miles along the unfinished 
grade of broken rock. 

But I forgot the heavy pack and level 
I was carrying for the wonder of the 
scene about me. On all sides rose the 


rugged hills, topped here and there by. 


giant Jack. pines. Nearer, along the 
Agawa River, grew great stretches of 
birch and hemlocks. So dense was the 
underbrush that it was impossible to 
travel alone away from the valley. 

The camp was 50 feet from the bank 
of the river—an office, a bunk-house, a 
kitchen and dining-room and a lean-to, 
all joined together. There were nine men 
in the camp. It was early in May when 
I arrived, and snow was still on the 
ground. The birches were just opening 
their light yellow leaves. It was during 
those first days of spring, and later, in 
the early fall, that I found time to 
wander among the hills, sketching and 
dreaming. 

At first it seemed to be a somber story. 
The thickly knotted pines and spruce 
trees, clinging to the jagged cliffs, were 
huddled together, reaching out their 
tufted branches in mute appeal. Here 
and there the rough brown rocks had 
broken away, carrying with them the 
sturdy trees to die and blacken in the 
sun. The wailing branches told of the 
struggle for existence in that hard, stony 
soil. And below, in the valley, we were 
working to build the railroad that some 
day would bring their lives to a close. 
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There were great stretches over which 
forest fires had swept. There the story 
was one of utter hopelessness. A few 
charred trunks still stood, monuments to 
the virgin forest that had been swept 
away. A second growth of saplings had 
sprung up, feebly hoping in turn to be- 
come lords of the forest. But I had yet to 
learn the utter desolation that death 
brings. It was told me late one somber 
afternoon when I had climbed the hill, 
half a mile from our camp, beyond which 
it was impossible to penetrate. There I 
made the acquaintance of a giant jack 
pine that stood stark and alone. Death 
had nearly reached the heart of the great 
tree. Half of its branches had been 
stripped and broken. Those that re- 
mained were gnarled and twisted and 
bare of foliage. And as the north wind 
sent the low, dark clouds scurrying 
across the sky, the long, bare arms shiv- 
ered despairingly in the cold. It was 
later, when I came to know the birches 
that grew in the valley, that I learned 
the message of peace and cheeriness 
which the forest had to tell. 

Above the rippling waters of the 
Agawa those sturdy birches grew, heed- 
less of what lay beyond the hills, no mad 
ambition to reach higher than ever tree 
had reached before. They seemed to be. 
living only to brighten the forest and the 
valley with the shimmer of their shining 
yellow leaves and the silver sheen of 
their smooth trunks. The saplings 
nestled together peacefully, watched over 
by the older trees which by their kindly 
and careful habits had grown tobe 
sturdy and strong, with fat, well- 
nurtured trunks. In the branches song 
sparrows were twittering. 

For a time I sketched. Then I sat 
down beneath the largest of the birches, 
feeling mightily contented. The breeze 
gossipped in the branches, and I lay back 
and looked up thru the quivering foliage. 
It was radiant with light and delicate 
motion. The sunlight had turned the pale 
tone of the fresh young leaves to myriad 
tints of green and gold. 

From somewhere behind the gentle 
rustling I fancied I could catch the faint 
sound of a shepherd’s pipe. I could see in 
the waving tree tops the face of Peter 
Pan. I could hear in the breeze the voice 
of Tinker Bell. 
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In Defense of Swine 
By Battell Loomis 


A SWINEHERD 


{Mr. Loomis’s distressing experiences in the care of horses were narrated in our issue of 
January 23. Evidently he finds pigs more congenial.—EpiTor.] 


“Pigs! Ungh! Nasty, filthy, grunting 
things! I wouldn’t have one within sight, 
sound or smell of my place, unless he 
were simmering in a pan, and then I’d 
be a fool, since pork disagrees with me. 
A pig is nothing but one long, squealing 
appetite issuing from an ugly snout, 
attached, by degrees, to a barrel of fat 
on four stool-legs.” 

That, gentle reader (I hope you are 
gentle), is the distressing picture most 
people see when they call their jam- 
closeted children bad little piggish brats. 
Truth is that, like many other photo- 
graphs, it is an erroneous picture, all out 
of drawing, with ridiculous perspective 
and with none of the meditative haze 
that invests a painting, say, by Scott 
Dabo. That is in toto a painting by him, 
I should add, since I chanced upon that 
artist’s name for illustration. 

Now, I know swine as the novice may 
not and as I did not before I became an 
expert in their management. And I am 
free to say that however much I may 
have hated them during my novitiate, 
and it was much, I now like them and am 
even fond of special ones. Old Sowzel, for 
instance. “Old” because she is the young- 
est and “Sowzel” because it suits. Take 
Old Sowzel for an example of the 
brotherhood principle as it exists in 
swine. She is as playful as a human 
child, and as naughty. I cannot stand my 
breom in a corner an instant and turn 
my back without her dashing at the 
straws and beginning madly to tear them 
to shr—breakfast food. I gently prick 
her pretty, pink, round-as-a-dollar perco- 
lator nose with it and she squeals with 
bad delight and antics off across the 
boards shaking her head for all the 
world like a colt acting kittenish. 

Sometimes I unbend from the austere 
attitude of master of all I survey and 
condescend to scratch her belly. Does she 
respond unemotionally to my attentions? 
Not at all. She keels over like an over- 


ripe cucumber at the peck of the hen, and 
her thin-lipped and rather severe looking 
mouth melts into an.open smile of such 
deep satisfaction that the approving 
grunt is positively tautologic. Of course 
she has to grunt, but her tone in doing 
it expresses such luxurious content that 
it is a moral lesson in itself and a 
preachment in gratitude to us grasping 
mortals. So she lies there upon her side 
smiling ridiculously, like a shark, with 
her fascinating eyes half-closed, and I 
s¢ratch her pink belly. She’s white, you 
must know by that. An O. I. C. (Ohio 
Improved Chester), lop-eared; in fact, 
the very best hog in the market—unless 
you chance to keep Berkshires. (I by-way 
thus to prove that I know a lot about 
pigs.) Pretty soon, as I continue to rasp 
her with my nails, a wonder appears. 
Her fat, stumpy little nigh hind leg be- 
gins to go thru the motions of scratch- 
ing, too. Is it mesmerism? But. that is 
not the wonder. I mean, how can such a 
dumpling move such a dumpy leg when 
lying in such a jelly-like position? I give 
up, but I don’t invite correspondence 
upon the-subject. 

Then there is Borel, a little fellow 
with the most captivating curly hair im- 
aginable. He, when I go to feed him, 
illustrates the pig voice in another regis- 
ter. I confess it still irritates me, but I 
find a modicum of comfort in the amaze- 
ment I feel that so small an animal 
should have so _ basso-profundo, fifo- 
soshrillo an organ. And such a bellows! 
It is not the puff-puff kind of old-fash- 
ioned usage, but the erank-operated, 
perpetual draftmaker of the modern 
forge. Yet, since his squealing merely 
indicates that I do not feed him fre- 
quently enough, why should I blam> 
Borel? 

Another one of the family has a non- 
committal name because he has become 
a non-committal being. He expects to 
live on the fat of the land and end in 
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lard, but that is simply explanatory and 
by-the-way. Pig-snipper’s chief charac- 
teristics are curiosity and suspicion. 
When I first approach him he barks 
twice, like a dog, a warning of impend- 
ing danger, sets his ears on end, ruffs his 
neck and prepares for flight. As I make 
no dangerous overtures, he advances 
toward me eyeing me suspiciously the 
while, and when he finds it’s his old 
friend and Darwinian blood brother, he 
begins to inspect my apparel: My shoe 
tips, “if such blunt ends are tips, being 
blacked with wheat middlings, he first 
gnaws until a motion toward and to 
his snout reminds him that they are not 
so useful for his food as for my locomo- 
tion. Having recovered from his fright, 
he comes nearer and unties my hide shoe 
lace. Of course, J am busy and not watch- 
ing him constantly. The next thing I 
know he is engaged in trying to take off 
my overalls; then he gets a carelessly 
dropped glove and shakes and tosses it 
until I relieve him of it, upon which he 
rushes into my lantern, upsetting it, and 
has his snout in the pail of feed I am 
mixing: before I have relighted the bea- 
con. 

Wallops, because she is always annoy- 
ing and frequently licked, is fond of get- 
ting between my two legs and looking up 
at me complacently. When I scissor her 
with my calves, she shrieks and moans 
like a lost soul, and the other day upset 
me upon her back when I happened to be 
standing upon a slippery part. of the 
floor. She has many voices; that of 
search for foo@, a whine; that of having 
found it, a chortle; that of warning, a 
bark; that of whenthedevilareyougoing- 
tofeedme? a revolving ship siren; that 
of thanks for the warm sunlight or the 
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stove, an infrequent “Ach, Gott’; that 
of welcome to the scratching five, an 
occasional “Oh, dear me, I’m so happy”; 
and most common, that of running with 
the drove, a step-counter like “glungh- 
glungh-glungh, rest, glungh-glungh, rest, 
glungh, rest, glungh - glungh - glungh- 
glungh,” etc., with variations. 

A pig is active, industrious, fleet, play- 
ful, appreciative of kindness -shown, 
shrewd, fearless, indomitable save by 
superior strength, all these and other 
commendable things. That he is glutton- 
ous is due to environment alone, and 


‘were he not, he would not be profitable 


to raise. He is like some men in this 
respect, and his human kindred are like 
him in being profitable to the parasites 
that hang upon their wants and note— 
if they do not, like me, annotate—their 
words. 

I will only admit against the pig that 
his habits are not nice when he is left 
on his own resources; but what wise 
man, owning vegetation, will leave him 
upon his own resources? Certainly there 
is no more quaint spectacle in the animal 
kingdom than a pen of pigs swarmed 
upon one another like cornstalks in a 
shock, with their pointed ears (if they 
are Chester Whites) all erect and their 
cunning eyes all wide open as they sleep. 

In conclusion and to clinch the argu- 
ment, when we think of how poor the 
pain-making dentists are becoming just 
because of the white bristles the pig 
yields to our brush handles, we must re- 
frain from speaking disdainfully of 
the animal and, if we are wise, we will 
accord him the admiration he deserves 
for his many sterling traits and seek to 
better our acquaintance with him. 


Torringford, Conn. 
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The Forest Wealth of the Philippines 


By Maurice P. Dunlap 


FORMERLY COLLABORATOR IN THE BUREAU OF FORESTRY, MANILA. 


In the days of Spanish rule, certain 
writers suggested that perhaps the Phil- 
ippines were the biblical land of Ophir. 
This belief was founded on the mention 


of Ophir in the Bible as the land of rare 


woods and spices. But the real extent of 
the valuable soil products of these fertile 
islands was little more than surmised by 
the Spaniards. Even today the American 
public do not realize the enormous un- 
touched wealth of the Philippine forests, 
not only in rare woods, but in woods 
available for every ordinary purpose. 

Thru the efforts of Major George A. 
Ahern, the able director of forestry at 
Manila, and his corps of foresters and 
assistants, a definite idea of the exact 
wealth contained in these stretches of 
virgin forest has been obtained. Steps 
have also been taken as far as: limited 
funds permit to provide ways whereby 
the forests may ‘become of practical 
value as a revenue-producing asset. The 
result of this labor has brought forth 
some interesting facts. There are ap- 
proximately 40,000,000 acres of available 
public forest land in the Philippine Isl- 
ands, which hold by rough estimate a 
stand of 200,000,000,000 board feet of 
merchantable timber. The figures of 
themselves cannot mean much to the 
average reader, but a comparison with 
similar figures taken from other lands 
and a consideration of corresponding 
revenues derived from their forests may 
be instructive, if rather a reflection on 
our development of the Philippine for- 
ests to date. 

Russia, Canada, India, the United 
States, Japan and Sweden are the only 
countries in the world having larger 
available forest areas -than the Philip- 
pines. France and Germany each have 
less than our islands; yet in these coun- 
tries the net revenue from the forests is 
enormous. Forestry has been called the 
yardstick of civilization. As a nation 
conserves her forests and makes them a 
source of profit to her people, so the 
development and prosperity of that peo- 
ple may generally be gaged. Unfor- 


tunately, the Philippines do not measure 
high on this yardstick. The annual rev- 
enue from her forests amounts to an 
average of slightly over $105,000; her 
net revenue to about $50,000. Germany’s 
net revenue from her well managed for- 
ests is nearly $8,000,000. 

A comparison with Japan is some- 
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A DOOR OF SAN AUGUSTINE CHURCH 
Wood-carving has long been a highly developed art 
among the [Filipinos and the hard-woods of the 
islands furnish abundant material. The San Augus- 
tine Church dates back to 1590. 


what more to the point. The state, in 
Japan, owns 33,000,000 acres of all the 
wooded lands. The net revenue accruing 
to the Government is about $1,000,000. 
Japanese students of forestry have until 
recently been educated in other coun- 
tries, but now they receive their training 
at home. Japan exports nearly $1,250,000 
worth of wood a year. The Philippines 


‘export only a little over $100,000 a year. 


And she imports more than she exports! 
One more set of figures may be of in- 
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terest, for Japan is an old nation and 
self-governed by a people capable of tak- 
ing care of themselves. A better compar- 
ison is offered in Java, a country in the 
tropics whose people are under a colonial 
government, as are those in our islands. 
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ited share of attention. In reality, the 
soft-wood trees are more abundant than 
the hard-wood and are more available for 
immediate use, 

A variety of tree known as lawan pro- 
duces a fairly soft, strong wood, growing 


PREPARING TIMBER FOR THE MARKET IN A MANILA SHOP 


This shows the native method and Chinese workmen. A limited importation of Chinese labor would 
do much for the development of Philippine forest resources. 


The people of Java are every year richer 
by $800,000 because of their forest prod- 
ucts.-Java’s available forest area is not 
half that of the Philippines. 

Evidently there is a very great dis- 
crepancy between the potential wealth 
and the actual revenue-producing value 
of the Philippine forests. 

Yet the Government of the islands 
gives American investors every possible 
encouragement and takes every pains to 
remove obstacles. Expert foresters stand 
ready to do all in their power for who- 
ever wishes to enter the new field—their 
services being offered gratis. The Bu- 
reau of Forestry stands ready to give 
accurate information. 

The hard-woods have received a good 
deal of notoriety. Most people in -the 
United States have a vague idea that 
there are in the Philippines forests of 
fine cabinet-making trees, but the soft- 
wood trees have not received ‘‘:eir mer- 


in great abundance and being equal to 
the Oregon pine or the California red- 
wood. It has a handsomer figure than 
these American woods. Then there is 
apitong. Apitong is a variety that is 
harder, heavier and stronger, and makes 
good construction timber. Both the lauan 
and apitong trees grow to a large size. 

The hard-woods, as I have said, have 
received due consideration—indeed, al- 
most undue consideration in comparison 
to the soft-woods. However, the supply 
of the former is also most extensive and 
the quality is nowhere excelled. 

There is mancono, for instance—a 
wood so heavy that it sinks in water. 
Like a wood called lignum-vitae that has 
been so extensively imported to the 
United States from the West Indies, 
mancono is available for ship building 
purposes and such sporting goods as ten 
pins. The wood of the mancono is prac- 
tically indestructible. Even the white 
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ant—that curse of the tropics—does not 
attack it. The tree grows in northeastern 
Mindanao in considerable abundance and 
should be a most satisfactory substitute 
for the depleted supply of the lignum- 
vitae. 

Then there is the “ebony group” of 
trees. There are several distinct species 
of these in the Philippines and they are 
generally distributed thru all the islands. 
The several species are known to com- 
merce as bolongeta, camayon and “true 
ebony.” However, one finds these trees 
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high above the marshes where it grows, is 
the mangrove. All thru the Malay archi- 
pelago this tree bush thrives in abund- 
ance along the sea coasts. It is from this 
tree that “cutch” or tanning material is 
derived. The United States buys much 
of its tanning material abroad. Until 
very recently the big market of Borneo 
for this cutch was the United States! 
It seems humorous that the American 
in need of tropical or oriental products 
seems. to look for them everywhere else 
but in the Philippines. He does not real- 








BAMBOO BY-WAYS 


There are many fine varieties of bamboo in the Philippines, some wonderfully strong and durable, 
and they are by no means less attractive for all their utilitarian value. 


called by at least thirty different native 
names, as he proceeds from northern 
Luzon to southern Mindanao. In Manila 
one may buy a walking stick made of one 
of these beautiful woods for ten cents. 

The so-called minor products of the 
Philippine forests are “minor” only. in 
comparison with the enormous wealth 
tied up in the uncut timber. Some of 
the principal articles of commerce de- 
rived from these are tan bark, gutta- 
percha, rattans and the products of bam- 
boo and various palms. 

A curious looking tree, with its roots 


ize that with a little development the 
same product could be extracted from 
United States territory without en- 
countering the tariff difficulties of for- 
eign lands. As with many other of the 
Philippine forest products, native 
methods are not sufficient in the case of 
the mangrove for the development of 
these great swamps of potential tan 
bark. Yet a steady market would seem 
assured for all that could be produced, 
as it is of great value for tanning 
leather, preserving sails and fish nets 
and coloring tea and Chinese cloth. 
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Gutta-percha is a Malay word mean- 
ing “gum of the percha tree.” Trees 
yielding this substance have always 
been found on many of the Philippine 
islands, and Philippine gutta-percha has 
found a considerable market. Both the 
gold and the glory accruing, however, 
have gone elsewhere. The Chinese 
rather than the Filipinos have been the 
gainers and the market for the product 
has been Singapore and not Manila. 
Gutta-percha is not India rubber. It is 
less elastic and has fewer uses. Its value 
for the insulation of cables brought it 
commercial prominence and the demand 
for it. has steadily increased. Philippine 
gutta-percha is bought by the Chinese 
merchant from the wild tribes of the 
southern Philippines and sent by him. to 
Singapore by way of Borneo. Here it is 
known as “Borneo gutta-percha.” No 
white man has solved the secret of its 
preparation into the merchantable prod- 
uct. How it is selected, boiled, adulter- 
ated and colored are mysteries known 
only to the Chinese. Nevertheless, the 
crude gum itself has a commercial value 
and its development would increase the 
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forest revenues. Within the past two 
years companies have begun planting 
gutta-percha and rubber on a consider- 
able scale in Mandanao. As for the pres- 
ent available supply, great numbers of 
the percha trees are ruthlessly felled 
every year by wild tribes and parts of 
them sold while the timber is left to 
rot. 

The bamboo is such a versatile tree 
that it would be impossible to describe 
all its possibilities within the brief space 
of this article. However, there are pecu- 
liar uses to which it can be put on ac- 
count of its combined lightness and 
strength. In China, heavy blocks of gran- 
ite are lifted by bamboo mechanism 
where iron and steel would be used in 
western countries. Indeed, we occidentals 
have only begun to appreciate uses of 
this plant that the oriental has known 
for many years. There are many fine va- 
rieties of bamboo in the Philippines, 
some wonderfully strong and durable. 
Bamboo has recently been tried as a sup- 
port for the engines in airships. 

Paper is one of the products that can 
be made from the bamboo tree. Other 


A MANGROVE SWAMP IN THE PHILIPPINES 


Thruout the archipelago this tree- bush thrives in great abundance along the flat sea-coasts. It is 
from this tree that “cutch” or tanning material is derived. As with many other of the Philippine forest 
products, native methods are not sufficient for the development of these great swamps of potential tan- 
bark. Yet a steady market would seem assured for all that could be produced, as it is of great value for 
tanning leather, preserving sails and fish-nets and coloring tea and Chinese cloth, 
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BAMBOO 


MUSICIANS 


One of the many uses of the versatile bamboo tree. All the instruments in the picture are made of bamboo. 


possible paper-making products in our 
islands are hemp, cogon grass, banana 
and certain palm trees. However, “Ma- 
nila paper” is a misnomer as far as it 
might mean that there is paper made 
in Manila, for there is not. Paper has 
been made in the Manila government 
laboratory, but there are no regular 
paper mills in the islands. This still re- 
mains one of the many unworked fields 
with great possibilities. Japan, with 
similar plants, has taught the whole 
world lessons in the art of making paper. 

A palm tree that furnishes a good 
fibre for strong paper is the Buri palm. 
A still more important product of this 
buri is the straw hat that is made from 
its leaves. Manila hats to-day, with only 
native labor to develop the industry, 
have a recognized status in the commer- 
cial world. Mats and bags, machine- 
made, could be turned out in large quan- 
tities as products of this buri palm. 

As for the coconut palm (it is never 
spelled “cocoanut” in the Far East), it 
is more proper to consider it as an agri- 
cultural rather than a forest product. 


Its value has long been appreciated in 
the archipelago and its product, copra, 
has been one of the chief exports. It 
might also be mentioned that there is 
still room for an increase in its cultiva- 


‘tion in that peculiarly favorable soil and 


climate. 

-Lumber manufacturers should be in- 
terested in a recent statement of the 
Director of Forestry at Manila in regard 
to the Philippine forest wealth. He said: 

“The shipment of Philippine lumber to 
the United States, altho small at pres- 
ent, could be made at once to assume 
large proportions, if the capacity of the 
local mills were increased to provide a 
sufficient surplus over local demands. 
China presents an almost inexhaustible 
field for the cheaper grades of lumber 
not suitable for export to the United 
States or Europe.” 

In this connection it might be noted 
that China’s lack of foresight in con- 
serving her resources has led to a gen- 
eral deforestration of her mountains. So 
on the one side we have the unlimited 
demand of China and on the other the 
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practically unlimited forest supply of the 
Philippines. Sooner or later one will be 
drawn on to satisfy the other. 

The forest wealth of the Philippines 
seems to need stimulus for its develop- 
ment from three sources: 

(1) The Philippine legislature should 
be convinced of the practical value of 
this development to their country and 
their own prosperity, that they might 
provide larger funds to further the for- 
estry work. In Java the government 
spends over $800,000 a year, and in 
Japan, $500,000, in the interest of their 
forests. The yearly appropriation in the 
Philippines has been about $55,000 for 
the same purpose. The results, as noted 
above, are more than commensurate with 
the expenditures. 

(2) The definite declaration by the 
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United States of a guaranteed perpetual, 
stable government in the islands would 
do much to encourage investors—already 
favorably inclined—to devote capital to 
develop this enormous source of riches. 

(3) Restrictions on Chinese immi- 
gration to the islands might be lightened 
to increase the available supply of 
efficient labor. This would be to the mu- 
tual benefit of the islands and the Fili- 
pinos. There is room for thousands of 
additional workers, who by making real 
the potential value of this. stored-up 
wealth, would more than provide the ad- 
ditional means needed for their support. 
Besides, Chinese blood amalgamates 
readily with Filipino and the offspring 
is regarded as Filipino, so that no 
yellow peril need be feared in the Philip- 
pines. 

New York City. 


The Camping Trip 


How to Hike Most Enjoyably at Little Expense 


By F. R. 


_A summer outing—with vigorous ex- 
ercise and plenty of rest and sleep—is 
almost a necessity for every able-bodied 
man engaged in a sedentary: occupation. 
Without doubt, a camping trip can be 
made to bring about this combination 
better than almost any other; with 
proper regard to the details of the trip, 
the hard work entailed is made both 
pleasurable and beneficial. One returns 
from such an outing not only with a 
clearer brain, but, best of all, with an in- 
vigorated physique. 

In carrying out a program like the one 
here described, the enjoyment begins 
with the first preparations, in which the 
participants should make free use of 
their own skill and ingenuity. Such a trip 
was planned and taken by the writer and 
a friend during the month of August 
last year. The place selected was a rug- 
ged, uninhabited stretch of country 
along the southern shore of Lake Supe- 
rior. The locality offered many induce- 
ments on account of the scenery, trout 
streams, old logging trails, pictured 
rocks, pine plains, etc. It was decided 
that camp would be moved from four to 
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eight miles each day, and that all sup- 
plies would be carried on the back. It will 
be readily understood that such an out- 
ing cannot appeal strongly to any except 


_ those who love action and are willing to 


work hard for at least four hours out of 
the twenty-four. In order to keep within 
the limits of about forty pounds per man, 
which is enough for one to carry, it is 
necessary to plan rather carefully. 

In preparing for the trip, the first 
thing to be secured was a tent which 
would combine lightness with security 
against rain and mosquitoes. It must 
also be easily erected with materials 
which could be secured anywhere. 

The tent can be erected in several 
ways. The most convenient method is 
shown in the photographs. Five crotched 
sticks are cut about five feet in length; 
also a ridge pole about ten feet long. 
The ridge pole is supported upon four 
of the sticks, two at each end; while the 
fifth serves asa brace at the closed end 
of the tent. The tent is then thrown 
across the ridge pole and the edges made 
fast to the ground with small stakes. The 
closed end of the tent is made to be 
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drawn well outward, thus largely in- 
creasing the enclosed space. When erect- 
ed in this manner, one side of the tent 
can be elevated as a shelter by day, as 
shown in one of the pictures. 

It is advisable to procure about 
twenty-five feet of strong, light 
rope, and two yards of mosqui- 
to netting. The netting is a 
necessity to prevent the insects 
from entering the open end of 
the tent. Each man should car- 
ry a rubber poncho, an extra 
pair of heavy woolen socks and 
underwear, a sweater and a 
double camp blanket. Heavy 
shoes with high tops should be 
worn, into the tops of which 
the trousers can be securely 
laced. Strong leggins are also 
useful, especially in walking 
thru underbrush. 

In preparing the tent for 
the night, a 
slight excava- 
tion is made at 
the exact loca- 
tion of the hip 
when __ reclin- 
ing. Soft fir or 
balsam _—ttwigs 
are then 
thatched even- 
ly over’ the 
ground, and 
upon these are 
spread the 
ponchos’ with 
the rubber 
sides down. 
One_ thickness 
of a blanket is 
spread upon the ponchos, thus leaving 
three thicknesses available for covering. 
Coats and sweaters serve for pillows. 
When carefully made, such a bed in the 
woods or within sound of the waves is 
even more restful than one of patent 
springs and downy mattresses. 

Since articles of food cannot be car- 
ried well in paper sacks, a supply of 
cloth sacks and tin. boxes should be pro- 
cured. It is a good plan to pack the but- 
ter carefully in a tall tin which can be 
set upright in cold streams at night. The 
entire collection of articles of food should 
be placed together in a strong grain 
sack and wrapped in a camp blanket. 


THE CAMPING TRIP 


BLUEBERRIES FOR DESSERT 


In the upper picture one tent flap is raised. 
The same tent with flaps down is shown below. 
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These with a poncho and extra articles 
for personal use will weigh nearly forty 
pounds, thus making a pack for one 
man. 
The provision list includes enough for 
two persons for seven or eight days. 


bacon. 


pounds 
“i flour. 


rice. 

onions. 
% coffee. 
2 pkg. dried soup. ° 
2 cans pork and beans. 


5 
5 
3 pancake flour 
2 
1 


baking powder 
sugar. 
seedless raisins 
butter. 
cheese. 
salt. 
tea. 
1 cake soap. 
Pepper. 
Matches. 

A convenient cooking 
peinses oq ued 4yzNO 
from a dealer in camping goods. The 
following is a good combination: A 
skillet, 2 pails, 2 plates, 2 knives, 2 
forks, 4 spoons, 4 cups, coffee pot and 
pail covers. The articles can be nested to- 
gether and carried in a strong canvas 
bag. To this outfit should be added a 
light axe and a strong, sharp knife. 

Daily menus will run about as follows: 

Breakfast—Pancakes and bacon, rice, 
berries, coffee. 

Dinner—Bannock and trout (or ba- 
con), raisins, berries, tea. 

Supper—Bannock and trout, cheese, 
tea. 

Dinners may be varied by the use of 


% pound 
1 “ 
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beans, soup, coffee, etc. If more beans 
are desired, it would be advisable to car- 
ry two or three pounds of dried ones, as 
the tinned. article is too heavy to be 
carried as luggage. 

The list of accessories to the outfit 
may be extended as much as desired. A 
good map showing the details of the 
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A SIMPLE TENT FOR HIKERS 


A fine grade of muslin is secured, 42 in. in width. 
Two strips 9% feet long are sewed together strongly 
along the line AB. A hem 1 in. wide is made along 
each of the sides CD and EF. The two triangular end 
pieces are made of the dimensions shown in the 
figure and sewed firmly to the side DF, Four button- 
holes are made in the hem GH and four buttons are 
sewed along the line HI. When the tent is erected, 
the triangular pieces form a closed end. Finally, 
strong loops about 2% in. long are placed at the 
corners and edges as shown. The fabric is made 
absolutely waterproof by means of boiled linseed oil, 
which is rubbed into the cloth and allowed to dry 
three or four weeks before the tent is used. The 
weight of the tent will be about 8 pounds. 


region to be covered is almost a neces- 
sity, and the same may be said of.com- 
passes and pedometers. There is little 
need of a revolver or weapon of any kind, 
altho the presence of some means of de- 
fense gives a feeling of security which 
may be worth while. A light outfit for 
trout fishing should also be included. 
Much subsequent pleasure can be de- 
rived from the trip by securing photo- 
graphs along the way. An expensive 
camera is not necessary for this purpose, 
as excellent folding cameras using film 
packs and costing five or six dollars can 
readily be secured. Some form of tripod 
is essential for use in the woods, since 
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the light is not sufficient for satishiae, 
It is well to provide against accidents 
by -carrying a -few simple remedies 
packed together in a small tin box. 
Among these should be included a. roll 
of aseptic. bandage, adhesive tape for 
covering blisters and cuts, permanganate 
of potash solution, and a small quantity 
of absorbent .cotton. Another small box 
should be found for camera films, but- 
tons, needle and thread, and other small 
articles for personal use. 

In order to carry the packs comfort- 
ably, each man should be provided with 
shoulder straps, which are sold by deal- 
ers for this purpose. The articles to be 
carried are first separated in two equal 
portions with all articles of food in one 
group. -These portions are now arranged 
into bundles about two feet long and as 
nearly flat as possible, and each is placed 
upon an open blanket, which is wrapped 
snugly around it. The bundles are then 
strapped tightly and adjusted to the cor- 
rect position upon the backs. 

In undertaking a walking trip thru s a 
region which is wholly unknown, secure 
as much information as possible before 
the start. Often a bad trail will spoil a 
day’s outing. Another point to be con- © 
sidered is the supply of drinking water 
along the route. On the trip mentioned 
above, good water was rather abundant 
in the cool, swift streams, as well as in 
Lake Superior, which was never far 
away. But under less favorable condi- 
tions a small supply would have been 
carried in canteens. 

The hardships of a camping trip are 
few; the pleasures many. The traveler 
soon learns that nowhere is nature so 
lavish with good things as in the wild 
woods, where one might live for weeks 
on the natural food supply alone. Here 
man finds wood for his fire, meat for his 
table, fruit for desserts, and rocks and 
trees for shelter. By making use of these 
together with the luxuries provided from 
his pack, one can live like a king. A week 
of such living is altogether too short. 
The heavy pack grows lighter as the 
muscles become accustomed to the load, 
and the journey’s end is reached only 
too soon. 


Ypsilanti, Michigan. 
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Photo by W. S. Davis, Orient, N. Y.: First Prize. 


THAT HOUSEHOLD LAWN, 
THOSE TREES, A VEIL JUST HALF WITHDRAWN. 
—-Wordsworth: To the Highland Girl. 
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S. P. Brownell, W. Barnet, Vt.: Second Prize. 
But 1 IN JUNE AM MIDWAY TO BELIEVE 
A TREE AMONG MY FAR PROGENITORS. 
—Lowell: Under the Willows. 




















Photo by R. Bridge, N. Adams, Mass. 


THE LAD, WHO FOLLOWS AT DUSK THE COWS, 

AS OFT AND OFT IN THE DAYS GONE BY; 

THE BOY, BROWN-HAIRED, WHO ONCE WAS I, 

WHO LIVES IN DREAMS OF THAT OLD-TIME HOUSE. 
--Madison Cawein: The Old Place. 
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Photo by Ella M. Boult, Pomfret, Conn. 


GREEN BRANCHES, GREEN BRANCHES, I SEE YOU BECKON; I FOLLOW! 
—William Sharp: The Lonely Hunter. ws 
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at Photo by J. H. Tarbell, New York City. 
«. 


SO, LIVING OR DYING, I'LL TAKE MINE EASE 
UNDER THE TREES, UNDER THE TREES.—Stoddard. 
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Under the Eucalyptus, Victoria, Australia. 
I GO WHERE THE SHEEP GO, 
WITH THE SHEEP ARE MY FEET; 


Crossing a Billabong, I GO WHERE THE KYE Go, 
New South Wales, Australia. THEIR BREATH IS SO SWEET.—William Sharp. 





. . . THE DARK, EMPURPLED SHADOWS 
IN THE MARBLE POOL.—Gilder. 
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Both photos by Ella M. Boult, Pomfret, Conn. 
THE RIVER KNOWS THE WAY TO THE SEA.—Emerson. 





Photo taken near Gloucester, Mass., by John Kabel, Dayton, Ohio. 
HAIL, OLD PATRICIAN TREES, SO GREAT AND GOOD! 
—Cowley: On Solitude. 
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Photo by S. P. Brownell, W. Barnet, Vt. 


THE RICH ARRAY OF DOWN AND DALES, 
OF WOOD AND WATER AND WIDE PLAINS. 


—The Pearl. 
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Photo by J. H. Tarbell, New York City. 


How LEAP MY PULSES WHEN AFAR I SEE 
THE DAWN CREEP WHITENING DOWN THY SOLEMN DOME! 
—R. U. Johnson: On Nearing Washington. 














Photo of Westkill, in the Catskill Mountains, by C. A. Purchase, Jamaica, N. Y. 


YEA, MAN FOUND NEIGHBORS IN GREAT HILLS AND TREES. 
—Lanier: The Symphony. 




















Ohio, 


Thompson, Columbus, 
OLD WILLOW TREE, DicBy, Nova SCcoriA. 


Photo by Mrs. 











. Purchase, Jamaica, N. Y. 





Photo by C. A 
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Wisconsin River, photo by B. B. Bell, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
But JUNE IS FULL OF INVITATIONS SWEET. 


—Lowell: Under the Willows. 




















Photo of Live Oak at Pasadena, Cal., by B. B. Bell. 


TORTURED BY STORMS TO SHAPES AS RUDE 
AS SERPENTS INTERLACED. 

















Photo by Roy Fitch, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. Photo by G. Vs Brainard, Durand, Wis. 
A STREAM NEAR OURAY, COLORADO. THE LONE PINE OF THE CHIPPEWA. 
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. Tarbell, New York City. 
AND WATERY PATHS WIND BETWEEN. 
—Shelley: Prometheus Unbound. 
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Photo by R. Bridge, N. Adams, Mass. 


The Hills of Dream. 
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VA C AT I O.N 
EXPERIENCES 


[The response to our request for accounts of our reader's vacations, or some one adventure or 


impression of the vacation, has been most hearty. The first prize is awarded 


to Miss Elsie Simp- 


son, of New York, who contributes ‘The Sight of Salt Water Unbounded.”’ The second prize goes 


to Miss Jane Bliss, of Minneapolis, for her “Teaching Vacation.”’ 


We thank these writers and all 


the rest—both those whose little articles are published and those for whom we tried in vain to find 
room—for their most interesting narratives of pleasant days, and for the suggestions which will, 
we hope, give other readers of this magazine a happy outing or a cheerful vacation outlook.— 


Epitor. ] 


The Sight of Salt Water Unbounded. 


“Who hath desired the Sea?” the mighty, 
trackless sea, where there is nothing but 
water for miles and miles on every side; 
where you can smell the salt of the sea and 
feel the spray on your cheeks; where you 
can see the wonderful blue color of the sea; 
where you can see the sun sink slowly in 
the west, a great, round ball of crimson fire, 
now plainly visible, now veiled in a soft 
gray cloud, purple thru the 
mist, gleaming crimson thru 
the rifts; where you can see 
the sky turn a_ beautiful 
dark blue, with a hint of the 
color of the water, and the 
mists flee away before ap- 
proaching night; where you 
can watch the stars come 
out, clear, bright and spark- 
ling, and where you can look 
up and see all the stars; 
where you can see the moon 
rise slowly in the east, large 
and warm and red almost 
as the sun, mount slowly, 
growing brighter and coolér 
and smaller all the while, 
chasing the stars before her as_ she 
rises; where you can-see gray clouds 
scurry across the face of the moon, 
and revel in _ effects more _ beautiful 
than any Japanese ever painted; where, if 
you are mad and wild enough (and inci- 
dentally can persuade the watch that you 
are not quite insane) you can stay up all 
night and watch the moon grow paler and 
paler and the sky grow gray and colorless, 
and know really that the darkest hour comes 
just before the dawn; where you can see 
off on the horizon the first faint flush of 
dawn, and can see the sky grow slowly pink 
and gold and see the rays of the sun thrown 
up against the heavens, and, watching, see 
the first red rim of the sun appear on the 


edge of the sea, large and round and flame- 
colored; or where on moonless nights you 
can see the iridescent phosphorus gleam and 
glimmer in the black waters as the ship 
travels on; where you can see the long, 
phosphorescent wake of the ship trail off 
into infinity; where you can hear the soft 
ceaseless swish of the waters against the 
ship as it travels on and on, never ceasing; 
where you can see, after many days, a 
small, flickering light appear 
way, way off and thrill with 
the cry of “Land!” where 
you can be ushered into port 
by flocks of soft gray and 
brown, white-breasted gulls, 
who circle and recircle the 
ship, never resting, pretty, 
graceful, tireless creatures; 
where the old disappoint- 
ments, old defeats and old 
cares fall away; where tired 
nerves and weary brain are 
rested; where you lose your 
own petty self in something 
which is bigger and broader 
and vaster and all powerful, 
which makes a great deal-of 
life seem worth while, which gives new 
courage, new hope and new visions, and 
where the “girl you might have been” and 
the “girl you ‘are’ become the “girl you 
will be.” 

“Who hath desired the Sea? . . . The 
Sea that his being fulfils?” 

ELSIE SIMPSON. 








New York City. 


A Teaching Vacation. 

Like Aldrich’s Bad Boy, “I would have 
committed suicide if I could have done it 
without killing myself.” . 

Or if I had not been so tired in mind and 
heart and body that the bare thought of 
enduring the sympathy: of my family be- 
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THE SPOOK’S PASSENGERS SEE STONINGTON 


came unendurable. It would take the style 
of the patent-medicine advertisement ade- 
quately to relate how a little kindness made 
a baby of me and how even the gentle min- 
istrations of my mother, usually so sooth- 
ing, seemed a mockery of healing. 

Just when the city had become intoler- 
able to a mind turned in upon itself there 
came a call for a substitute in District 30. 
I pocketed my pride. In my part of the 
country, college graduates do not teach 
country school, but there was no place 
where I so longed to be. Two months of 
sleep and work and wind and rain. I de- 
sired them above all things in the world. 

It was a regular Ichabod Crane school- 
house, with its blue woodwork, dejected cur- 
tains, makeshift blackboards and tipsy 
desks made to fit no small backs that ever 
sat in school. There were bottles in the 
windows, and maps that pulled down and 
would not pull up, and a globe, and a use- 
less old clock which always gave you the 
impression of having just stopped, altho its 
dusty pendulum had not swung for nine 
years. 

But mostly there were children—long- 
legged boys with dirt in their ears and 
holes in their overalls; short-legged boys 
with trousers unbuckled and hanging dis- 
mally over their knees; big lumpish girls 
and midgets with snapping eyes and clod- 
hopper shoes; liebchen of seven and eight 
listening round-eyed to Three Bears and 
Little Red Riding Hood, stories with which 
little English children are familiar at five; 


Irish laddies of ten and eleven returning 
to school solely because of a rumor that you 
are teaching singing—you who pick out 
tunes with one hand only and expect to sing 
only when you get to Heaven; enfants ter- 
rible cheerfully “reading” their third 
primer by the picture at the top of the 
page, knowing every single story by heart 
and not one separate word! 

Who, engrossed in the really scientific 
problems of rural pedagogy, would not have 
forgotten yesterday’s troubles? Who would 
not have grown fat and jovial of spirit, her 
heart fed by plentiful appreciation, her 
stomach filled with potatoes and cream and 
eggs, and her mind rested by ten hours’ 
sleep in the quiet of country nights? 

Lonely in the country o’ evenings? You 
have not known the excitement of calves 
and incubators and ghost stories, the relish 
for country politics, the spirit of adventure 
for persons and places. Your Irish landlord 
was an adventure, so was the French baby 
next door! to say nothing of “Injun Ben,” 
fiddler of delectable kitchen dances, and the 
nag he lent you on Saturdays. Going to 
mass was a Sunday adventure, and your 
Protestant excursions into moral states 
hitherto undreamed of, even with-allowance 
for foreign population, were week-day ad- 
ventures as thrilling as a journey to 
France. 

Oh, if all country school-teaching could 
only be as mine was, a deliberate vacation 
from worry and fear and regret! 

Minneapolis, Minn. JANE BLIss. 
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The Cruise of the Spook. 


A consuming desire for freedom, with the 
excuse of educating the children, led to the 
making of shelves and a table for the 
thirty-foot launch, Avis, and plans for the 
sleeping of Father, Mother and four chil- 
dren. No room being left for the oldest 
daughter with a husband, we promptly 
made an oilcloth awning for the sixteen- 
foot sail-boat Spook, made a mattress to fit 
the bottom, stowed the ice-box and per- 
colater aboard, squeezed the supplies in 
fore and aft, grabbed the camera and sailed 
away from Greenport, Long Island. 

We beat the launch to Plum Island, and 
on the strength of bacon and eggs explored 
Fort Terry. The next day the launch towed 


us across the Sound to quaint old Stoning- . 


ton, Conn. The following afternoon we 
towed to Watch Hill, R. I., and kept dry 
thru a bad storm. Next morning dawned 
clear, and we sailed to Westerly and back, 
on the Pawcatuck River, and after the 
second night at Watch Hill we towed to the 
Mystic River, sailing up to the town of 
Mystic, Conn., then down to Noank, where 
we boiled a lobster in the wash dish for 
supper. In the morning, after anchoring off 
New London for breakfast, we raced on 
ahead of the launch for Norwich, the folk 
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laughing as they passed us becalmed be- 
tween the hills. We spent Saturday evening 
in Norwich, finding food for Sunday dinner, 
and a quiet Sunday rambling among the 
hills, then away down the Thames to 
Groton and its Revolutionary associations. 
Night—then a morning tow with sail set, 
across the Sound to the Fort Wright Har- 
bor at Fisher’s Island. We spent most of 
that night listening to the moos of the fog- 
horn, and at four in the morning, with 
waves running high, we towed to Orient 
Point, then under sail put for home and the 
little old tent on the beach. 

A cruise of a week in a sail-boat was 
really living! After an exciting day of tack- 
ing up a river or reefing and racing before 
the wind, we ate everything in sight, made 
our beds each side the center-board, and 
slept real sleep. Each morning brought the 
joy of good coffee and a trip ashore to ex- 
plore for grub, then all made snug aboard 
and off again, ready for the experiences 
always waiting for us. Salt air, fresh air, 
Watch Hill early morning fog and Norwich 
calmness, green hills and singing birds, and 
always. happiness aboard. Then home again 
with something to think about all winter, 
and few to believe we are telling the truth. 


New York City. EpITtH ACKLEY. 


SUNDAY DINNER ON BOARD THE SAILBOAT 
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IN THE NAVAJO RESERVATION 
From a sketch in water-colors by Bertha A. Little. 


Among the Navajos. 


One of my most delightful summer vaca- 
tions was spent with missionaries to the 
Navajo Indians of Northern Arizona, and 
the principal event of that never-to-be-for- 
zotten time was a camp of ten days on the 
sloping sides of Blue Mountain. From the 
mission station the party drove for a dis- 
tance of twenty-five miles, over sage-brush 
flats, finally arriving.at an ideal camp 
ground in the heart of a pine: forest. There 
we met a clan of Indians from Chinlee 
Valley, and the old medicine man, who was 
also the head of the clan, together with his 
wife and family, extended to us the bar- 
baric hospitality characteristic of the tribe. 

One-day during a rain storm the party 
sought shelter in the home of the medicine 
man, and he proved to be.an excellent en- 
tertainer, for he showed us the tools of his 
craft—ceremonial wands of eagle feathers 


and decorated sticks, also some sacred 
baskets and a small buckskin sack contain- 
ing pollen. There was a sly twinkle in his 
eye as he untied the leather wrapper con- 
taining the wands, and he admitted later 
that his incantations could not heal the 
sick. His wife sat quietly on a sheep pelt 
on the floor, carding wool for a splendid 
Navajo blanket, but with small concern as 
to domestic duties. During the noon hour, 
without rising from the floor, she baked 
some cakes on hot stones, made coffee over 
live coals, then called the family about her 
for the noonday meal. After lunch, she 
pushed the unwashed dishes behind a barrel 
and continued her carding. 

On July 22nd, the medicine man, his 
daughter and the interpreter accompanied 
us on a trip to Fluted Mountain, so named 
because of the peculiar formations to be 
seen on every side. The trail was steep, but 


A NAVAJO ALTAR IN THE WOODS 
From a sketch in water-colors by Bertha A. Little. 
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the magnificent view from the summit fully 
repaid us for the effort of climbing. For 
miles in every direction was a splendid 
pine forest, broken only at intervals by 
small valleys where two or three hogans 
and a few patches of corn and oats gave 
evidence of water for irrigation. 

After enjoying the beauties of the land- 
scape for an hour, the medicine man offered 
to show us a Navajo altar. So we followed 
him for some distance around the edge of 
the cliff to a large flat rock under a tree. 
The rock slanted slightly upward, so facing 
the East, and at the head was arranged a 
number of small stones. According to the 
medicine man, no human sacrifices had ever 
been offered upon the altar. Their gods are 
not as a rule benevolent, but they are eas- 
ily propitiated by simple offerings such as 
beads, sacrificial sticks and cigarettes. 

The medicine man was asked to tell the 
most interesting legend about the altar, and 
his story of “The sheep of flowers,” offered 
by a goddess to appease the wrath of the 
Sun god, was as beautiful as many of the 
legends of Greece and Rome. 

Albuquerque, N. M. BeRTHA A. LITTLE. 


Camping on Mt. Rainier. 


About sixty members of our Mountain- 
eers’ Club of the Northwest left Seattle one 
July morning last year for a three weeks’ 
walk around the north side of Mt. Rainier. 

After a ride of five or six hours the rail- 
road was abandoned and our long walk be- 
gan. Tho the way was sometimes dusty, and 
the sun was more than warm, this first day 
in the open brought a sense of freedom un- 
known to the streets of the city left behind 


us. At the midday lunch beside a running . 


stream we bade a long farewell to cold 
chicken and like dainties—henceforth the 
camp. fare of the mountains. The after- 
lunch smoke is one of the most sociable 
events of the day. The legal lights at our 
left are discussing the relative merits of 
khaki and corduroy, and these fair ladies 
on our right are deep in the all-absorbing 
topic of boot grease. 

Resuming the trail we plunged farther 
and farther into the wilderness. That first 
night we camped by a tiny spring and pon- 
dered long upon the softness of our sleeping 
bags, but finally fell asleep with the tink- 
ling of the packhorse bells in our ears. The 
breakfast call was early and our dunnage 
bags must be ready for the packers before 
breakfast. Tho our possessions seemed to 
have increased in bulk most amazingly over 
night, we conquered, at last, and everything 
was safely tied up again. Delicious odors 
of fried bacon came floating in to us and 
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soon we were eating of the chef’s choicest 
viands. 

For six days we wandered on, each day a 
story in itself ending at night in a camping 
place with a new charm. We finally reached 
a deep cafion where we were obliged to turn 


CLIMBING TO CAMP CURTIS 


This photograph was taken 9800 feet up Mt. 
Rainier, by H. V. Abel, of Seattle, Washington. 


away and seek the trail of our comrades— 
the old General McClellan trail—to our 
camping place at the Indian tepees. 

On the eighth day we reached permanent 
camp in Summerland, an_ indescribable, 
densely-flowered park, at an elevation of 
6800 feet. Here a flock of mountain goats 
came down over the sky-line to feed, and 
again a few deer came browsing along an- 
other hillside. We were close against -the , 
snow-line and spent our days climbing over 
the glaciers and snow-slopes, returning at 
night to a blazing camp-fire, where we lis- 
tened to all kinds of programs from geo- 
legical discussions to limericks. 

Some of our party climbed to the top of 
Rainier, but even we who did not get above 
10,000 feet looked down into marvelous 
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blue-green crevasses, clambered around 
wonderful séracs and glissaded down the 
snow fields to our heart’s content. 

John Muir and Enos Mills have done 
much in describing our Western mountains, 
but really to understand their charm you 
must lie in the sweetness of their flowered 
meadows, you yourself must climb their 
rugged sides past the gnarled -weather- 
beaten old trees up the snow-slopes. 

Seattle, Wash. NANCY EMERSON. 


A Chant of Adventure. 


To leave desk and office, 

To put away the briefs and pleadings and 
unanswered letters, 

To forget the sheep-bound volumes of de- 
cisions and reports, aad 

To go a-fishing; 


To go to some lake in the still woods, 

To be free, untrammeled; 

To have jolly companions; 

To make camp—pitch tent, collect wood, 
cook and eat supper of bacon and coffee 
and baked beans; 


To talk, to gossip—to tell lies and stories— 
to stretch on the dry leaves and smoke 
and be merry; 

To roll up in blankets and sleep under the 
clear stars—to be lulled asleep by the 
cool chanty of the frogs; 

To be close to the vital earth; 

To dream rural dreams—to awaken cold 
and replenish the dwindling fire, to sleep 
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To wake in the chill, rose-red dawn; 

To rise and troll on the lake; to cast bait 
among the floating grasses and lily- 
bonnets; 

To see the cold fog rising in white wisps 
from the lake; to see the sun rise; 

To return to camp, fry the fish and have 
breakfast; 

To fish again; to swim naked in the cold 
water; — 

To tramp in the woods; to feel adventur- 
ous; to climb hills and jump streams; to 
discover new lakes and deserted houses; 

To hear the birds sing—the redbird and the 
blue jay; to hear the woodpeckers drum 
on the dead trees; to hear the wind in 
the pines; 

To lead a wild life; to imagine oneself a 
savage for a night and day; 

To be a faun, a satyr, to feel a part of 
nature; 


To break camp, strike tent, pack kit and 
return home; 

To go back to work with a brain full of 
pleasant memories .. . 

To have the pines singing forever in one’s 
ears ... in one’s dreams... 
Orlando, Fla. Victor STARBUCK. 


Vasil’s Hunt for a Bride. 


Yes, madame, my brother has taken his 
vacation. It was many years that we talked 
of it—of course, yes, to marry. The firm— 
we are all brothers—can now afford to mar- 
ry. The oldest should begin. You can see, 
madame, that it shall be very good thing 


IN CAMP ON MT. RAINIER 
From a photograph by A. H. Cruse of Seattle, Washington, 
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for the firm to have a wife. And later we 
shall have another, when the business is still 
better. To be sure, it will be long time till 
my turn, the youngest. 

You know how we Greeks arrange these 
things, the families, the relatives, the 
friends. Many letters came to us from down 
there in Athenés, with pictures of nice 
ycung ladies, for my brother Vasil is very 
handsome man. You are right, madame, we 
brothers are known to look alike. And when 
the pictures come, we and our friends look 
at them earnestly while we take our coffee 
and read the letters and take 
counsel together. But my brother 
is very particular, is he not old- 
est and head of the firm? One 
young lady is very pretty, but— 
her dowry! Another is of wealth, 
but at twenty-three unmarried— 
it is a mystery about her! And 
next beautiful one is educated, 
but of. her family it is said they 
are Slavs and came only to 
Greece in the eighth century. My 
brother will have an old family. 

Vasil said it was serious mat- 
ter; also that he himself should decide it. 
You see, he has lived long in this country. 
But now we heard of one very fine—the age, 
the beauty, the family, the dowry, every- 
thing right. But still my brother because he 
is American citizen says, “I will see her first 
myself. Not before one week of acquaint- 
ance will I become engaged!” This is hard 
to explain to the people down there, but 
they know any girl is happy to marry my 
brother. 

’ So the firm, we give Vasil a vacation that 
he shall go to Greece and bring home his 
bride. It-is custom for the bride to come 
herself, but my brother is a New Yorker 
and very swell. 

It is many years that he has not seen 
Greece and he finds it very slow, not like 
New York. 


No, madame, it came not to pass, and you 
shall see the reason why. 

My brother called upon this family and 
they showed him much honor, so that on the 
second day he engages himself to the girl. 
But after two days he says, “Do you not 
play the piano?” and she says, .“No.” And 
the next day he says, “Do you not sew or 
embroider?” and she says, “No.” “Then how 
shall you pass your time?” “Oh, just round” 
(she speaks very good English and my 
brother has forgotten a few of his Greek). 
But the climax, madame, you shall hear. 
On the seventh day came to congratulate 
them a relative with her baby. Vasil took 
the child and said, “May our babies be as 
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beautiful as this,” and the girl said, “J hate 
babies!” , - oe 


You see, madame, my brother has come 
back from his vacation. Probably the firm 
marries an American girl. 

Maset Hay Barrows MUSSEY. 

Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


A Countryman’s Vacation in Town. 


Why should not the countryman spend 
his vacation in the city? “Preposterous,” 
said the wise friends who had traveled 

much in the old-fashioned way— 
which means hurry and bustle 
from place to place, from hotel to 
hotel, running at breakneck speed 
thru museums and art galleries 
and libraries, finally returning 
home more tired than when the 
vacation began. To these summer 
travelers a city vacation meant 
hot, dusty streets, the suffocating 
heat of down-town hotels and all 
the other discomforts of the city 
in summer. 

But this is not the kind of va- 
cation I had in mind. No countryman would 
desire to crowd into two or three weeks a 
half dozen cities and a thousand and one 
sights with the resultant jumble of unre- 
lated notions and vague memories. My plan 
was founded on the assumption that there 
must be a number of city men who wanted 
to spend their vacation in the country just’ 
as there must be a number of country men 
who desired to go to the city for theirs. A 
fair exchange of houses could thus be made. 
The theory proved workable. Desirable city 
folk were found who were delighted to have 
just such a-quiet village house as that af- 
forded by Mr. Countryman. 

Having selected New York as the goal, 
the first step was to find a city apartment 
that could be had at a reasonable sum for 
the vacation period. Thru the use of well- 
known and reliable agencies, it was found 
easy to get just what we wanted—a fur- 
nished apartment out on the Heights near 
Columbia University. And so we fared 
forth to the city. 

The party consisted of Mr. Countryman, 
Mrs. Countryman and Aunt Azalea. The 
first stop was made for a week’s visit in 
Washington. Now, in Washington, if one 
is seeking real comfort and if the size of 
the family purse must be considered, it is 
not expedient nor necessary to go to an 
expensive hotel. Private houses may be 
found in plenty where guests are welcome 
and where the stranger is not “taken in” 
to be robbed. The breakfasts we enjoyed at 
a modest price in the house of an angel 
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disguised as an Irish woman still make 
our mouths water when we think of Wash- 
ington. 

The rooms, within sight of the Capitol 
and the Library, were all that could have 
been desired and the weather was on its 
best behavior, so that the week in Wash- 
ington was a real rest. For us there was no 
hurry, no hustle. If we came 
home from some trip too tired 
to go out to a restaurant or 
hotel for dinner, our good angel 
was always ready with coffee 
or some cool, refreshing drink 
together with fruit or sand- 
wiches or whatever we desired. 

Our lunches, put up at home, 

were eaten under the cool shade 

of the trees near Mount Vernon 

or in some park. It may not 

have been citified to do this, but 

it was solid comfort. “Was it 
expensive?”—my country friend 

asks me. Well, we actually saw Washington, 
leisurely, comfortably, at an expenditure 
per person of the stupendous sum of one 
dollar a day. Think of it, you who would 
do likewise, three dollars a day had paid 
for rooms, food and carfare for three per- 
sons, in a city where sightseeing is gener- 
ally regarded as exceedingly expensive! 
There was no stinting of ourselves of any 
creature comfort either. We had realiy 
succeeded in combining all the pleasures of 
. staying at home with all the pleasures of 
travel. 

But how about New York? Our coming 
to the great city was a real home-coming. 
Our baggage had preceded us by several 
days and was all ready for us on our arri- 
val; so within a few moments after reach- 
ing the city we were at home and ready for 
our month of unalloyed comfort-and pleas- 
ure. 

Our apartment was in an ideal situation. 
There was an exposure on two ‘sides, one 
overlooking beautiful Morningside Park, so 
that there was always a sufficiency of light 
and pure air. Those who know only the dirt 
and dust of the city will find it almost im- 
possible to understand the beautiful situa- 
tion of those who have the good fortune 
to dwell on the Heights overlooking Morn- 
ingside. The air is as clear and pure as in 
our own home village. It may be hot in the 
lower city, but it is never oppressive here. 
It is only a-step to Grant’s tomb and the 
lordly Hudson. What a restful change it 
was for us of the inland village whose 
river was a purling brook to sit of a sum- 
mer’s night on the heights above the majes- 
tic river watching. with never a feeling of 
weariness the myriad lights twinkling for 
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miles up and down the river or following 
the progress of the Albany boats or noting 
the contour of a war vessel or two. 

We had four rooms, but Mrs. Country- 
man thinks that we could have got along 
just as well with three. We had not come 
to “keep house,” but to rest. And it was a 
restful - vacation. If there was a rather 

tiresome jaunt on one day, such 
as the hike to the Bronx Park 
or down to the lower East Side 
or one of the beaches, we rested 
the next day and without hav- 
ing to be “dressed up” for com- 
pany—that is, Mrs. Country- 
man and Aunt Azalea rested; 
Mr. Countryman was too much 
interested in the delights of the 
great libraries to let any occa- 
sion slip by that offered an hour 
or more in the reading rooms 
of Columbia or of the new city 
Library on Fifth avenue. 

It was a month of solid comfort and real 
recreation. We really saw all that there 
was to be seen in New York. Not just one 
hour, but days, were spent in the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art and the Museum of 
Natural History. Not a hurried run of a 
half hour over a sea-going vessel, but hours 
spent in wandering over the Olympic. On 
each trip we met “sightseers” on such vig- 
orous “vacationing” of the old-fashioned 
sort that it would take all the next winter 
ait home to recuperate. Space is lacking to 
give any adequate idea of the impressions 
made during this month of study and pleas- 
ure. The impressions, be assured, were real 
and lasting. 

Was it hot? No, on the contrary, it was 
delightfully cool and pleasant. Even on 
those rare days when it was uncomfortably 
warm down on Wall street or Chinatown, 
we always found cool breezes “up home” on 
the Heights. Why, New York proved to be 
the most delightful summer resort it has 
ever been our good fortune to know! It 
combines all the advantages and attractions 
of the city with all the pleasures of a sea- 
side resort. Is it healthful in the city? 
Strange to say, Mr. Countryman himself 
has always found New York as healthful a 
place as the pine regions of northern Mich- 
igan. For some reason or other, perhaps 
the salt air together with the purity of the 
atmosphere out on the Heights, asthmatic 
troubles disappeared. This statement, how- 
ever, should not be taken as a guarantee 
that every one so afflicted will find a cessa- 
tion of their troubles in visiting the city. 

And now the supreme question which 
will be asked by those who may feel the 
same financial pressure felt by Mr. Coun- 
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tryman—was it expensive? We found to our 
surprise that living in New York during 
this one month at least was less expensive 
than living in our home village. This may 
. be explained possibly by the fact that the 
home village happens to be a college town 
and college towns are notoriously expensive. 
We eschewed beef and pork for the most 
part, because we could get those 

foods at home; but fish was plenti- 

ful, cheap and a luxury to us in- 
landers. Vegetables and fruits 

were generally no higher in price 

than at home—indeed the fruits 

were of a finer quality and cheaper. 

We prepared our breakfasts and 

most of our dinners at home, tak- 

ing other meals where we hap- 

pened to be. Eating was as it 

should be, an incidental to the va- 

cation, not the main show. Neither 

were we compelled to be on dress 

parade as we would have been at 

a hotel; we enjoyed the luxury of 
dressing for comfort entirely. And, best of 
all, when we left for our home village, we 
were rested, really rested. Not only that, 
but we came back home loaded with a 
storehouse of vivid, clearcut impressions 
and memories that have served as a stim- 
ulus to work and thought. 

For the benefit of skeptics I give the ac- 
tual itemized list of our expenditures for 
the month exclusive of railway fares to and 
from New York: Rent, $35; food, $25; fuel 
and light, $1; house incidentals, $1; car- 
fare in the city, $10; incidentals, $5. For 
ourselves, we found that the city rental 
was balanced by the amount received from 
Mr. Cityman for our village house; the 
food and house incidentals cost no more 
than at home; so that, aside from our rail- 
way fare, our sole additional expense was 
the ten dollars for carfare and five dollars 
for incidentals. 

Our summer’s experience had therefore 
proved that the countryman of moderate 
means could take a long vacation in the 
city; that he could do so and still have all 
the comforts and privileges of home; and 
that he could enjoy a respite from the or- 
dinary routine of life in a country town at 
a very small expenditure. Our experience 
has been such that we are constrained to 
repeat the experiment in Boston or some 
other large city next summer. 

Oxford, Ohio. EDWIN S. Topp. 


Dining at Three. 

When one reads in the reptile book that 
the agile and graceful black snake devours 
mice and toads and other reptiles as its fa- 
vorite fare, the story is mildly amusing, 
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and will possibly be remembered until the 
next interesting fact comes to replace it. 
I find that it gives a quite different impres- 
sion to stand over the black snake as he is 
earning his afternoon meal. 

I chanced to be where I could watch this 
most interesting process for a quarter of ar 
hour the other day. Noticing a great com- 

motion at the side of the road, I 
dismounted and began to poke 

about. All that could be seen at 

first were two lashing tails, some 

five feet apart, but when the weeds 

were separated, the confusion re- 

solved itself into the orderly pro- 

cedure of a reptile dining room. 

The smaller reptile proved to be a 

good sized and vigorous garter 

snake, but he was fast losing his 
identity. As a last desperate resort, 

he wound his tail into a firm knot 

around the weeds and grasses, 

_ and as I watched, the black snake 

made his dinner up to the point 

where the knot began. There his progress 
was checked. I touched his head with a 
stick, and quick as a flash he jerked back- 
ward about a foot, reconsidering his dinner. 

When no further danger seemed to threa- 
ten, the meal was resumed, as far as the 
knot. The black snake tried the tail trick 
of his victim and took a good pull, but in 
vain. It began to look as if the diner would 
have to await the will of the dinner. But, 
no, the black snake had taken other meals 
of the same stubborn sort, and had other 
resources. How many I do not know, as one 
was sufficient. He abandoned the pulling 
process and began to coil and roll himself 
about in the grass, no more regarding my 
feet than as tho they had been stones. It 
appeared once as tho he was going to coil 
his tail about them for another pull. The 
coiling, turning process seemed almost to 
have brains back of it, however, as it grad- 
ually untied the knot in the smaller snake, 
and in a few minutes there was no obstacle 
in the way of completing dinner, already 
two-thirds over. But, right here, the indif- 
ference to having a spectator suddenly 
ceased, and the victorious snake darted 
away with incredible swiftness. 


CHARLES A. DANN. 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


Thoreau’s Country. 


A delightful volume might be written 
about primitive Maine. Indeed, Thoreau has 
immortalized it in In the Maine Woods. He 
speaks of the bit of a store that stood at the 
forks of the roads, one of which went un- 
erringly north into the Big Woods of Aroos- 
took. I took a snapshot of the little store on 
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one of my recent vacations, and it is the 
very store where the teamsters who hauled 
goods traded before the Bangor & Aroos- 
teok railroad was built. The building was 
burned soon after, and I think it probable 
that I took its last photograph. 

Of a summer filled with delightful asso- 
ciation with the people of that region oné 
casual experience stands out more clear and 
in a more romantic light. Searching for a 
place to fish, or to pretend to fish while 
loafing in a boat, we came across Coma and 
the unique steed pictured. Coma was a 
clever French Canadian, living in a little 
shack by the pickerel pond, where he fished 
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buggy. He took me out onto the Big North 
Road, and made the steer show his paces. 
He did go like the wind, and was as docile 
and mindful of the rein as the veriest old 
Dobbin in all New England. 

That is a delightful country. We took no’ 
guns, but went hunting for the moose and 
deer just to get a look at them. We saw no 
moose, tho we followed one’s tracks for 
miles. We saw several deer. We lived in a 
small log house with a big fireplace; 
tramped, smoked, fished (but caught no 
fish) ; visited with the people, encouraging 
them to talk, and went picnicking with all 
the neighbors we could persuade; took on 
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in summer, and cultivated a few small veg- 
etable patches among the stumps and rocks, 
while in winter he “went into the woods.” 
Everybody in Macwahoc of the male kind 
goes into the woods in the winter, except 
Marcus Aurelius Hopkins, who keeps the 
store (not. the Thoreau store). 

Coma was a good-natured fellow, and we 
persuaded his wife to get us a lunch, for an 
excuse to leave a dollar. Asking about the 
farming operations we learned that Coma’s 
motive power was a fine, big, sleek red steer 
and that he was used as cart horse, plow 
horse, and carriage horse. Coma thought we 
were a bit skeptical, and stepping to the 
door uttered two or three sharp words in 
French, waited a moment, and then darted 
out into the clearing. In another minute he 
rode up, astride the steer, who had started 
for the shack the moment his master had 
called. Nothing then could stop Coma. He 
was on his favorite hobby, as well as favor- 
ite steer. He volubly bragged about the steer 
and told how he pulled the plow, hauled the 
two-wheeled cart, took him to market, etc. 
To prove his words he put the harness on 
the beast and hitched him inte the top 


some flesh and much serenity of spirit— 
thanks largely to the simple philosophy of 
Coma, who probably did not see a hundred 
dollars a year, and to the bread, pies and 
doughnuts baked for us by the capable wife 
of Marcus Aurelius Hopkins. 

Glen Ridge, N. J. GEORGE FRENCH. 


Homesteading. 


“The Claim” is a homestead in the lake 
region of Minnesota, in the heart of the 
North Woods, and on the very top of the 
divide that separates the waters that join 
the Mississippi from those that flow to 
Hudson Bay. Our log cabin is on the shore 
of a beautiful little lake, with high, wooded 
banks and waters so clear that you can 
often see the gamey black bass rise to take 
your hook. Within ten miles there are twen- 
ty other lakes of all sizes and descriptions. 
The nearest town is ten miles away. 

Here our experiences have been many and 
varied. We have seen squirrels and mice so 
tame that they would eat out of our hands; 
we have frequently had to chase the family 
porcupine out of the cupboard; we have 
scared deer in the morning from the grass 
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at our bathing place; we have been thru 
forest fires, and have gone along the trail 
carrying fresh venison with a hungry wolf 
howling in the woods behind us. 

Last summer two of us spent our vacation 
on the claim, hunting, fishing, rowing, and 
tramping over the country for miles around. 

We lived out of doors day and night, 
eating at an outside table or in the boat 
out on the lake, and sleeping in bunks in 
the clearing, from which we could see the 
moon rise slowly over the Norways on the 
shore and make a path of moonbeams 
across the lake below. We were lulled to 
sleep by the murmur of the wind in the 
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long portages difficult to negotiate when 
she is loaded with camping paraphernalia. 
Moreover, if you follow such a course and 
destiny decrees that you be caught in 
heavy storms or meet disaster to your food 
supply by an awkward upset, you will still 
be able to smile over circumstances which 
might otherwise spell ruination. There still 
remains the selection of your outfit and 
supplies. It is easy to forget the one essen- 
tial whose absence mars the pleasure of 
the outing, or to burden yourself with 
enough supplies for an army—one-half of 
which will be of no practical use! 

Consider, therefore, whether you are go- 
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pine trees and the sound of the waves on 
the shore. 

The cooler days we spent in exploring the 
rivers and lakes, the woods and trails; and 
bona fide explorers could hardly have felt 
more satisfied than we when we discovered 
something hitherto unknown to us. Some- 
times on a large lake we were Columbus 
looking for land; at other times we were 
French voyageurs looking among the reeds 
and wild rice for the inlet of a lake, up 
which we wished to paddle our canoe. 

We ate of the leaves of “that little vine, 
Wood Magic,” and became enchanted by the 
“charm of the wildwood”! 

Snohomish, Wash. MARGARET ARNOLD. 


Canoe Cruising. 


It is difficult to imagine a more pleasant 
way of spending a summer vacation than 
in a camp-and-canoe trip along our inland 
waterways; it’s a combination of exploring 
and of “roughing it” hard to surpass. 

The first thing, of course, is to map out 
a route along safe and _ well-traveled 
streams; you may be an expert at handling 
your «raft, yet find unknown. rapids and 


ing to rough it more or less and wish pro- 
tection only from sudden heavy storms, or 
whether you will make a more leisurely 
journey, stopping for a day or more in 
spots which please you. If the former, no 
regular tent- need be carried; in its place 
secure a rubber poncho for each member 
of the party. These are pieces of rubber 
cloth, about five feet four inches by seven 
feet six inches; when traveling on rainy 
days they may be worn as capes, while at 
night they may be utilized to form a shelter 
tent. Such a tent, in which but one poncho 
and two end pieces are used, is shown in 
the lower illustration; with two, another 
side may be rigged from the same ridge- 
pole, forming a better protection. If your 
stops are to be of longer duration, then 
you need more headroom and space gen- 
erally; this is provided in the form of tent 
shown. Such an affair weighs about eight 
pounds, and, if set up as illustrated, no 
poles need be carried. Whichever form of 
shelter you adopt, do not sleep on the bare 
ground. If your tent is pitched on a side hill 
you should select the leeward slope and dig 
a trench to carry off rain water. 

. Let your clothing be plain, old and 
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strong; an outing flannel shirt with trous- 
ers of khaki or corduroy is a good combina- 
tion. Carry an extra set of underwear and 
several pairs of socks. Mocassins are con- 
venient as a rest shoe about camp. A pair 
of blankets and a poncho for each member 
of the party should be taken. 

Aluminum kits containing a large num- 
ber of articles nesting into each other and 
requiring but little space may be obtained; 
you can even carry a complete stove, made 
on the take-down pattern. Yet an excellent 
fireplace may be built of field stone in a 
few minutes, and a good cook can per- 
form miracles with aid of a simple fry- 
ing-pan. Two types of stone fireplace are 
illustrated, the one on the left being per- 
haps better adapted for use in permanent 
camps; in it the fire is fed thru the lower 
opening, the pan or kettle rests upon the 
ledge and draft is provided by the higher 
chimney opening, which also keeps the 
smoke out of the cook’s eyes. The other 
fireplace will serve for boiling in a small 
kettle suspended from the cross-piece, and 
after a good bed of coals has formed, fry- 
ing, broiling or roasting upon a spit may be 
managed without inconvenience from the 
smoke. If no stone is at hand, then two 
green logs rolled close together with the 
fire bedded in between will serve. 

Actual cooking utensils needed will be a 
small covered pail or kettle, a coffee pot 
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and two frying-pans; the kettle is indis- 
pensable for the making of all kinds of 
stews and chowders, or it may be covered 
with hot embers for use as a Dutch oven, 
efficient for all sorts of baking or pot- 
roasting. The two frying-pans are not alto- 
gether necessary, altho one may be used for 
the cooking of fish and the other serve its 
purpose in the preparation of various flat 
breads, pancakes or flap-jacks. For each 
canoeist a tin cup and a tin plate may be 
carried, together with knife, fork and 
spoon; a dozen or so of those wooden plates 
which are destroyed after use will provide 
for all additional needs. The rest of the 
equipment may well consist of one small 
camp axe for driving tent pegs, cutting 
firewood, etc.; one large hunting knife, for 
dressing fish and slicing bread; two cakes 
of soap (clean river sand will do for scour- 
ing pots and pans); two towels for each 
person, with two more for dishes; a small 
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medicine kit; a can of canoe glue; a few 
patches, needles and thread; bathing suits, 
fishing tackle and a kodak. 

The food supply has been left until the 
last. The list given is intended to meet the 
needs of two persons for two weeks, pro- 
vided that fruits, vegetables, butter, eggs 
and milk are purchased on the route and 
that the rods of the party are capable of 
adding an occasional fish to the menu. 
Twelve pounds of flour, three pounds beans, 
five pounds cornmeal, five pounds sugar, 
half-pound baking powder, one pound cof- 
fee, one pound oatmeal, one pound sweet 
chocolate, six pounds bacon; salt, pepper 
and spices. Should you wish to make your- 
self entirely independent of local supply, 
desiccated fruits and vegetables, condensed 
milk and similar items must be added. 

Having selected your outfit, some early 
morning before the sun has been up long 
enough to warm the air uncomfortably you 
load your canoe, dip your paddles into the 
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glistening water and are off. You wind in 
and out under arching branches, now and 
then stopping to cast a fly upon some fa- 
vored pool; you slip past broad meadows 
and beside winding highways; you glide thru 
quiet water or rush dizzily down miniature 
rapids. Occasional water-fowl rise before 
you, screaming; muskrats swim sturdily 
across your bows and dive under the shel- 
tering bank; now and then a large fish, 
searching for his breakfast, shatters the 
placid surface into widening ripples of sil- 
ver. In the quiet reaches turtles slide noise- 
lessly from the logs, and a big frog strikes 
the water ker-plunk—if you don’t see him 
first and add frog’s legs to your larder! 
Every turn of the stream opens a new vista 
of possibilities. 

Meals of freshly caught fish, crisped to a 
golden brown; green corn and potatoes 
roasted in the embers, and hot corn bread, 
such as a canoe trip like this richly affords, 
can’t be had at Delmonico’s or Sherry’s, 
nor would they taste one-half so well there. 

The ladies of the party go a-berrying and 
by their wiles secure a pail of foaming 
milk from the cow of a friendly farmer. 
Ripe strawberries, the dew still on them 
and sweeter far than any cultivated va- 
riety; a fish so fresh that he has barely 
ceased to wriggle as he is popped into the 
frying-pan; hot flap-jacks and steaming 
coffee with real cream—does it tempt you? 

These are some of the joys of canoe 
cruising. Of course, there are troubles, too 
—a rainy day, an upset, a tent blown down 
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—but what are they save obstacles to make 
our enjoyment the sweeter? 
Honesdale, Pa. A. E. Swoyer. 


Loafing in Mountain View. 


Two dozen store buildings in a row, front- 
ing upon a rickety board walk and upon a 
large barren square full of lean and busy 
pigs; a railway station as the center of 
the square, and back of the row of stores 
some scattered cottages and several wooden 
churches—that was the town of Mountain 
View. The same humorist who gave it the 
name (it was the only place in the county 
where there was neither a mountain nor a 
view) probably was the landscape architect 
who laid out an open space between the 
stores and the station house as a play- 
ground for the “razorbacks.” There was am- 
ple space in which to exercise, with no im- 
pediment anywhere but some hitching posts 
set at a variety of angles from the per- 
pendicular; there was the platform for 
shade, and pools of muddy water—pigs’ 
public baths—to give the municipal plans 
completeness. 

“What is there to do in such a place?” 
the curious ask. 

And I triumphantly repeat the question 
with the accent on the is. My passion in 
vacation season is to dodge “things to do.” 
Of all the outdoor sports that are within 
the reach of an ordinary purse, the one that 
seems to me to come nearest to being pleas- 
ure unalloyed is loafing in a backwoods 
country town. 
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We didn’t hunt or fish, my comrade and 
I. We didn’t even take photographs. After 
a year in the madhouse atmosphere of a 
newspaper’s “local room” what we sought 
in vacation time was a change. Mountain 
View filled the need by holding out nothing 
but possibilities for relaxation. We watched 
the pigs, played mumblety-peg, listened to 
discussions of the ancient history of poli- 
tics, traced local genealogy, drove in the 
woods or went on lazy walks. A large share 
of the time we simply sat on the front 
veranda of the hotel and smoked, enjoying 
the mildest possible adventures in content- 
ment. 

The railway station, with its subsidiary 
watering tank, is the point upon which all 
eyes converge. Of an evening, a tour of the 
board walk in front of the stores would 
discover that all chairs faced toward this 
center. If a sudden upheaval of the earth 
should violently catapult every one out of 
his chair some night, it would pile the whole 
male population of Mountain View face 
downward upon the spike that surmounts 
the tank. 

The choicest part of the day was when 
we sat on the porch after dinner and smoked 
and gossiped to the. accompaniment of a 
fascinating drip of water, leaking from the 
tank. All of the town but the landlord and 
ourselves went to bed early. The taste of 
the cool night air and the transformation 
of the square when it was silvered with 
moonlight usually kept us up a little later 
than the rest. And always the evening 
would end in some such colloquy as this: 

“My wife has went to bed,” the landlord 
would remark. 

One of us would nod. 

“The boys turned in a leetle after that, 
’gin they want to be up early tomorrow.” 

Again we would appear to be uninter- 
ested. 

“All the guests except you uns are in,” 
he would continue, still tactfully. “It’s get- 
tin’ late.” 

Not very late, we would argue—only a 
little past nine. 

“But don’t you uns see,” he would plead, 
“that I can’t get to bed myself till you uns 
are put up?” 

No further use to combat! And each day 
closed with a sigh of mingled reluctance and 
contentment as we followed the landlord’s 
lantetn up the creaking stairs. 

Kansas City, Mo. PAUL KYGER. 


A Golf Pastoral. 


The summer plans of college professors, 
even in wealthy Iowa, may be hampered by 
lack of surplus millions. For this reason, 
“Mart” and I took a most unassuming cot- 
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tage fronting a lonely Iowa lake—to fish. 
Shades of infatuated Izaak Walton! Chil- 
dren with canned sweet corn on pins pulled 

r in more carp and catfish in an hour than 
we with all our tackle caught all day; the 
pleasant excitement of untangling tight and 
slimy knots of eel and fish-line by the 
glimmer of an evil-smelling lantern is off- 
set by the difficulty that remains of extract- 
ing the hook from your thumb. One six- 
inch soft-shelled turtle in the morning 
scarcely recompenses two hours’ labor of 
four adults and three children in preparing - 
fifty yards of “trot line” the night before; 
and four hours’ toil pearl fishing is ill paid 
by reproachful glances from the entire 
family. How did you know it would go thru 
a hole in your pocket? Wasn’t that your 
wife’s fault, anyway? But not until the 
noisy gasoline launch, on the single occasion 
that it deigned to run, cut up the only big 
pike residing in the lake were we finally 
driven to the woods. 

I should draw the curtain over those 
dark hours following our return from same 
woods with bouquets of wild asters and 
poison ivy were not those the dark hours 
before the dawn. In a moment of lucidity, 
during his convalescence, good old Martyr 
rose and twitched his face of blue: “‘To- 
morrow to fresh woods and pastures new.’ 
Why not lay out a golf links in the cow 
pasture?” Why, indeed? These pastures, 
sweeping in many undulations from the 
mile of sorgum field bordering the lower 
end of the lake to the acres of field corn 
stretching far as the eye could see across 
the uplands, were specifically shaped at the 

-creation with golf in mind. Thus in a flash 
our summer program was complete. 

Half the fun of golf is in laying out the 
course, and our nine short holes (suited to 
the carry of our four clubs—all approaching 
irons) could be new planned and altered at 
will, as fresh possibilities presented them- 
selves. And the possibilities were infinite. 
We enjoyed the clearing away of a teeing 
place among the stunted goldenrod on a cer- 
tain windy height, where one afternoon an 
eagle floated across so low that we saw the 
white in his side-tipped eye; we enjoyed 
perfecting “Number Two” putting green, 
our only really good one, in the moist corner 
by the orchard. There was real pleasure in 
plying jack-knife and iron spoon in the 
brick-like earth on “Number Nine.” This 
was on a mound said to be the loftiest point 
in half a dozen counties. What part of our 
day offered most delight it would be hard 
to tell. There were the crisp mornings 
when down on “One” we played “mental 
hazards” only twenty feet from the doubt- 
ful, censorious eye of a big Guernsey bull, 
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and upward of eight-seven feet from sanc- 
tuary beyond the fence. Then would fidus 
Achates, from the distance, counsel: “Keep 
your eye on the ball; I’ll let you know when 
he comes.” There was the daily “champion- 
ship” round just before lunch, when even 
the gophers were quieter along the hills, 
and the cattle stood bunched close up to the 
fences built about the Porter apple trees. A 
Jersey heifer, stretching neck and tongue 
and eye in an effort to reach the forbidden 
fruit, would twist back her head thru the 
fence and gaze mildly at us, as with grim 
determination we marched by—little dream- 
ing that she looked upon the settling once 
and for all of the rival claims of Massa- 
chusetts vs. Iowa, or science against arts, 
or more momentous, mashie iron pitted 
against jigger. We looked forward, also, to 
the afternoons when the indifferent herd 
lay chewing the cud among the mullen and 
sweet fern on the heights, or in ones and 
twos grazed on the shady slope under the 
woods, or stood trampling and switching 
among the roots of two ancient fir trees 
away up by “Number Eight.” This was the 
“consolation” round. But the best fun of 
the day came in the cool long evenings after 
the lowing herd had wound “slowly o’er the 
lea.” Now the ladies came out for a four- 
seme, and the children—a caddy to a club. 
There was, especially, one delicious evening, 
when a visitor followed each of nine fell 
swipes at the ball by a look of grieved sur- 
prise ere ever he knocked it off the tee. 
Hilariously we dubbed from hole to hole, 
until the gathering shadows hid the white 
rags that marked them, and little by little 
crept up toward the hilltops whence each 
night.we watched the sunset.” 

Before us lay far misty. reaches of the 
valley—miles of cornfield and cane and 
forest cut by the winding silver of the river. 
From behind, out of the gloom of the woods, 
came at intervals the klink of cow-bells, the 
intermittent wail of the whip-poor-will, and 
from a greater distance the whoo hoo! oo- 
00-00-hoo! of a great horned owl or perhaps 
even the bark of a wolf. 

At length, after groping for our scattered 
clubs, we would pick our way down into the 
shadows, thru the fences, among the barns 
and hay-stacks where loose horses stirred 
ghost-like, to our veranda. Too tired, thank 
goodness, to go fishing, we smoked and 
talked and listened to “jug o’ rums,” and 
to the smacking of poor silly fishes feeding 
on the surface of the water. Then, all too 
soon, it came time for the big, cool water- 
melon and the goodnights. And the good 
wife adds, “Do you remember how you 
held the wire fences for us girls to crawl 
thru—great big fatties?” 


Cedar Rapids, lowa. J. H. Scorr. 
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On a Homestead. 


After graduating from the University of 
Nebraska and spending a year teaching, 
we moved to the northern end of the Black 
Hills of South Dakota, where I had taken a 
homestead. We knew it would be a decided 
change for a city girl, but my parents were 
with me, and it had long been my cherished 
dream to own a quarter section of govern- 
ment land; otherwise to have a tennis court. 

My homestead is ideally located about 
four miles from town. Half of it is covered 
with pine trees, with a few ravines where 
grow oaks, hawthorn bushes, buffalo berries 
and wild roses; the rest is a rolling slope, 
where we broke virgin soil and tangled 
grass roots for farming. Mariposa lilies, 
violets, bluebells and other wild flowers 
bade us welcome, as on the anniversary of 
the battle of Bunker Hill I began my vaca- 
tion by digging the first shovelful of dirt 
for the foundation of our new home. Right 
in the heart of the fragrant pines we built 
our house, facing the east. Mother and I 
took the team to help gather stones for 
the concrete walls Father was putting up. 
How we laughed and tugged over some big 
rocks deeply imbedded! Toiling under 
Nature’s canopy, developing a little muscle 
and endurance, seemed to banish forever the 
city’s smoke and the stifling chalk dust of 
school rooms. 

Later, when the beaver board was on the 
rooms, I began the fun of decorating. Paint- 
ing the ceilings was invigorating. Since I 
was a novice at this work, at first a goodly 
portion of the alabastine tints trickled.down 
my elbow. Yet final results were really 
gratifying. The wide front porch was our 
joy and pride continually, as a comfortable 
living room or sleeping apartment. From re- 
freshing slumber in the open, the rosy sun- 
rise or a frolicsome kitten or puppy would 
waken us to the beauties of a summer 
morning. Our fresh vegetables were a 
source of blessing. Oh, the luscious melons 
grown on sod! 

Our piano was rather a novelty to some 
more isolated neighbors whose only music 
had been the howl of a coyote. Invariably 
they asked me to “play a tune.” We often 
rode into Belle Fourche for the mail, or for 
a moonlight ride on the river, or for the ice 
cream which is a luxury to homesteaders— 
“honeyockers,” as they call us here. We 
had pleasant jaunts to Spearfish, including 
the picturesque canyon trip to Deadwood. 
When friends came out from town we had 
lively tennis games, or a gallop over the 
hills. One cool moonlight night we gathered 
about a snappy log fire in a broad ravine to 
roast marshmellows. 

Thus our first sumer of “holding down a 
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claim” passed quickly and pleasantly. When 
fall came I resumed high school work with 
renewed energy, teaching in town and rid- 
ing back and forth each day. 
LaurRA R. McCuTCHEN. 
Belle Fourche, So. Dakota. 


A Week in Devon. 

It was a contented group of travelers 
that started from Salisbury for Okehamp- 
ten one morning in July. I say it advisedly 
that they were starting for Okehampton, 
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—the land of clotted cream and luscious 
strawberries, the land of climbing roses, 
the land of Lorna Doone. The little station 
is perched high up on the hills, and the 
little village nestles down in the valley, 
surrounded by purple moorland. 

We could hardly wait for the morning to 
see our innkeeper’s energetic daughter’s 
cousin about a horse and cart for our first 
drive. We liked everything—the amiable 
ambling animal, the bobby two-wheeled cart, 
the promising wicker lunch basket stowed 


' WASH DAY ON THE HOMESTEAD 


for with the intricacies of English traveling 
one never knows just where one is going. 
We had studied our good friend Baedeker 
and had found out how many times we 
would have to change cars to reach Oke- 
hampton. Changing cars is a constant fac- 
tor in English traveling. We always took 
“quite the best train,” and always changed 
one to four times in going a hundred miles. 

We left about noon, and intentionally 
omitted luncheon, for here was an oppor- 
tunity for one of those delectable luncheon 
baskets which are a consolation for many 
other inconveniences. It is appetizing when 
it is brought to your compartment with its 
chicken and lettuce, fresh bread and butter, 
cheese, hot tea and plain cake, all daintily 
arranged in a wicker case. 

It was still early in the afternoon when 
our train came into the Okehampton station 
and we caught our first real view of Devon 


away in front, the dusty, crooked streets of 
the village. Then when we drove out along 
the shady Devonshire lanes, with the high 
hedges of honeysuckle leaning so far over 
on either side that we could pick bunches of 
the pink and yellow fragrance. And when 
we looked beyond those hedges to the 
browns and purples, the blues and pinks of 
the moors, and then drove thru a tiny 
tinkling brook which flowed on undisturbed 
across the roadway, or stopped under some 
wide-spreading oak or graceful elm to save 
ourselves from the too bright sunshine, we 
were grateful for that leisurely spirit which 
prompted us to forsake even “quite the best 
train” and give ourselves up to the joys of 
country travel. What tho we had our 
troubles that evening to find lodgings at 
Bude? We did find them in the end—a neat 
little house, all flower-bedecked, looking out 
on the “downs” and the sea. 
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Such a beautiful morning as we opened 
our eyes on, and such an eighteen mile 
drive to Clovelly as we had! Up and down 
lovely country roads dotted by tiny white- 
washed or pink-washed houses, with roses 
clambering over the roofs and sides, the 
little green fields with the white sheep, the 
hills in the distance, which always made me 
think “For every beast of the forest is mine 
and the cattle upon a thousand hills,” and 
now and then a glimpse thru the trees of 
the gray old ocean—all made a drive which 
is a beautiful and often recurring memory. 
Then our driver was so entertaining. He 
had told his stories to all his passengers, 
but he put so much zent and freshness 
into them that you imagined they were new 
for you. Here was Stowe—the site of Sir 
Richard Grenville’s home—and there Stam- 
ford Hill, the place of another Grenville’s 
victory, and over there across the water 
was Lundy’s Island, that famous nest of 
outlaws and smugglers. We were told that 
if we only looked closely perhaps we could 
see the Montague, one of the royal vessels 
that went aground some time before. Our 
driver was so insistent upon our seeing it 
that we really imagined we did see the dark 
sides of the half-sunken vessel, and then he 
stopped and we were at our journey’s end. 

It is useless for me to tell you what that 
first glimpse is like, the street so narrow 
that with outspread arms one can almost 
touch the houses on each side, the fuchsia 
hedges so tall and the blossoms so brilliant 
that they seem unreal, the geranium bushes 
sending up their pink and red blossoms to 
nod in the second story windows, and, far 
below, the masts of the vessels. 

Clovelly’s one crooked, winding and ever- 
changing street is not unknown to tourists. 
The high sea-wall, the nets hung up to dry, 
the fishermen in their blue jerseys—all 
made a picture not to be forgotten. They 
are enterprising, these fishermen, and when 
one can go in a fishing smack for a shilling 
an hour, of course one goes and climbs 
down the rock-hewn steps with a timidity 
that only the ocean can give. And out be- 
yond that wall one can look back at Clovelly. 
There is a description of the scene in 
“Enoch Arden”: 

Long lines of cliff breaking have left a chasm 

And in this chasm are foam and yellow sand, 

Beyond, red roofs about a narrow wharf 

In cluster; then a moldered church; and higher 

A long street climbs to one tall-towered mill, 

And high in heaven behind it a gray down 

With Danish barrows; and a hazel wood 

By autumn nutters haunted, flourishes 

Green in a cup like hollow of the down. 

Our fisherman may not know his Tenny- 
son, but like every fellow villager he knew 
and loved Charles Kingsley and his West- 
ward Ho. 


Madison, Wis. KATHARINE S. ALVORD. 
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Oregon Hops. 
Hops and song and laughter 
Filled this week added to memory’s store, 


And many a day hereafter 
Will be brighter for telling it o’er. 


Is not that an ideal vacation? Many of us 
to whom fortune denies long periods spent 
in mere pleasure need not, for that rea- 
son, miss a real vacation, for in the hop- 
fields of Oregon are to be found the essen- 
tials such as good companionship, bracing 
air, invigorating: odor, outdoor exercise, ex- 
cellent appetite and freedom of expression 
added to remunerative labor. 

It is work for all ages. Little eight-year- 
old George competes with grandpa for 
both pleasure and profit and finds beauty 
too; for Nature, apparently grateful for 
the man-supplied support, festoons the 
wires with long, graceful clusters in holi- 
day style. 

It was a rainy September morning on 
which we started bright and early, lunch 
baskets in hand, but what cared we for the 
rain, a shower now and then adds to the 
zest and—incidentally to the profits—as 
water on the hops increases their weight; 
so if you haven’t time nor desire to seek 
the shelter of the “drier” just cover up with 
sacks and sing until the sun comes out, 
then pick fast and you will earn more for 
the rest and the water. 

Keep up a jolly or instructive conversa- 
tion with your partner on the other side of 
the long row and you will forget the time 
and the sun on your back. The incentive of 
the chase is here too—don’t let your part- 
ner get all the fine clusters at the places 
where the sides are indefinite. See that long 
hanging vine filled its full length with 
clean hops—get there first, and don’t let 
those young people on the next row pass 
you, if you keep close you may learn all the 
fun they are going to have with their hop 
money, and make a good friend too. Per- 
haps they are camping in the long bunk- 
house and will tell you of their jolly even- 
ings, for we quit at five o’clock, if the 
filling of the floors of the “drier” does not 
stop us before. 

“Wire down!” Yes, you were a second 
ahead of the conceited little fellow over 
there, for the man with the long hook is 
coming your way and now lets the high- 
strung wire drop some to enable you to 
strip the top clusters into your tall basket. 
and you realize that you are commencing 
to acquire the knack of the stripping pro- 
cess that marks the best pickers; be careful 
tho, for “the Boss” is coming, whose eagle 
eye will detect the dirt or leaves in your 
basket in spite of your jollying. 

There! your basket is full to running 
over, and you need help to empty it into the 
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big sack which, when full, will be weighed 
and the amount credited in your little book. 

A week of pleasant companionship, of 
working with Nature, of invigorating ex- 
ercise in pure air and a purse heavier by 
fifteen dollars makes you feel that you have 
spent a profitable vacation. 

Cornelius, Ore. MAMIE VAN EMON. 


The Desert Oasis. 


It is a difficult matter for one always sur- 
rounded by gardens and parks of choice 
trees and shrubs to appreciate the feeling, 
a sort of a reverence, the desert traveler 
has for a few dwarfed cottonwood trees. 

In Nevada, just above the well named 
Death Valley, on the Amargoas Desert, 
there are occasional clumps of these hos- 
pitable trees marking hidden springs in an 
old dry river channel. With my husband, a 
mining engineer, I have had the experience 
of making numerous journeys across this 
Nevada desert. 

It was the lure of gold alone which had 
tempted us, as it had tempted many others, 
to leave spreading trees with climbing vines, 
tall and evergreen pines, blossoming bushes 
and shady lanes by babbling brooks for the 
cactus and sagebrush on the gray and 
yellow sand of a parching desert. We were 
sometimes coaxed several miles away from 
our course in quest of the rainbow’s end 
by a glimpse of beckoning cottonwood, that 
we might rest a while in their shade. 

As we approached our oasis, before we 
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were able to detect the camps beneath, we 
could see the little silvery leaves signaling 
as if each one was trying to outdo all the 
others in extending to us a welcome. They 
always keep open house. We rarely found 
them alone, and if we did the camper who 
had left his tent or cabin left also a wel- 
come sign to whom it might concern. 

After filling our canteens or water bags, 
leaving them to cool, we would lounge 
about examining specimens of ore, dis- 
carded perhaps by many a prospector to 
lighten his load on the sandy trail back to 
Goldfield or Tonapah, from Death Valley, 
the Panamint Range, or maybe from the 
old haunts of Mark Twain, just over the 
state line in California. At the bidding of 
the shadows, which were now growing long, 
we would all but resolve to relinquish the 
coveted gold to those more ambitious, for 
the distance was great to the next shaded | 
spot. 

These little trees require no official pro- 
tection or the pleadings of bards to spare 
them. A word from all who have been shel- 
tered by them from the rays of beaming sun 
would give us a volume. The journeying 
Indian, the weary prospector, with his laden 
burrows, the freighter with his twenty-mule 
team, the touring car of promoters and en- 
gineers, and the dusty passengers of the 
four-horse stage, with one accord laud the 
oasis of our desert. 

GERTRUDE CLEVELAND Cox. 

Portland, Oregon. 


On the Birth of a Child 


By Louis Untermeyer 


Lo—to the battle-ground of Life, 

Child you have come, like a conquering shout, 
Out of a struggle—into strife; 

Out of a darkness—into doubt. 


Girt with the fragile armor of Youth, 
Child, you must ride into endless wars, 

With the sword of protest, the buckler of truth, 
And a banner of love to sweep the stars. 


About you the world’s despair wiil surge; 
Into defeat you must plunge and grope— 
Be to the faltering, an urge; 
Be to the hopeless years, a hope! 


Be to the darkened world, a flame; 
Be to its unconcern, a blow— 

For out of its pain and tumult you came, 
And into its tumult and pain you go. 


New York City. 





Can I Afford an Automobile? 


By Albert L. Clough 


Every one desires to own a motor car. 
This is a pretty broad statement, but its 
exceptions are few indeed. Time was, not 
so long ago, when the imperfections of 
the automobile and the prejudice against 
it would have made such an assertion 
untrue, but the former have been elim- 
inated by the skill of the automobile 
engineer and the manufacturer, and the 
latter has been dissipated by familiarity 
with the new conveyance. Every one 
could own a motor car were it not for the 
dollars and cents side of the problem; 
it is this aspect of the question that is or 
should be of the greatest interest to the 
prospective automobile purchaser. 

In a general way, any one who has 
from $700 to $1000 in cash, the income 
producing power of which he can perma- 
nently dispense with, and who can judi- 
ciously set apart $300 to $500 annually 
out of his income without being forced 
te curtail more necessary expenditures, 
can afford to own a small, unpretentious 
but entirely serviceable family car, capa- 
ble of use for at least five seasons. 

To own a more commodious, more pow- 
erful and pretentious car, not only must 
the original investment be doubled or 
trebled, but the sum set aside to meet the 
expense of keeping and running it must 
be increased somewhat in proportion to 
car weight and power, to cover the in- 
creased cost of tires, oil, gasoline, labor, 
registration and insurance. 

The rough estimate given above as- 
sumes that a car is to be used not much 
in excess of 5000 miles per year, that it 
is carefully operated, and is attended to 
conscientiously, principally by the owner 
himself. It is also assumed that no seri- 
ous accidents befall the car. 

. Two principal considerations govern 
the economics of motoring: first, the 
initial. cost of a car, and_ second, 
the expense of maintaining it. In 
proportion as these two elements are 
minimized the automobile is brought 
legitimately within the reach of a larger 
proportion of those who desire it. When 
one buys a car, a sum of money is ex- 
pended which obviously might otherwise 
have been invested so as to bring in an 
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income of 5 or 6 per cent annually, and 
thus it is necessary, if one is to be can- 
did, to count as one of the yearly ex- 
penses of owning a car a sum of money 
equal to 5 per cent or 6 per cent upon its 
total first cost. The important point here 
is that the lower the first cost the smaller 
will be the annual sum by which the 
ownership of a car reduces income. 

As soon as a person takes possession 
of his automobile it becomes a “used” or 
“second-hand” car, and its selling value 
falls below the price paid for it, even tho 
it has not been run a mile. At the end of 
a season’s use its value in the used car 
market has perhaps fallen to 80 per cent 
of its first cost; at the end of the second 
year’s use to 60 per cent of its purchase 
price. These figures are approximate 
only, but are given to illustrate the fact 
that there is a progressive loss in the 
marketable value of a car at such a rate, 
perhaps, as to render it practically un- 
salable or salable only at a nominal price 
at the end of five years, altho it may still 
be perfectly serviceable. In short, the 
owner may properly figure that each 
year’s use of his car costs him approxi- 
mately one-fifth of its cost price; and 
obviously, the lower the first cost the 
lower i§ this yearly loss due to deprecia- 
tion in marketable value. Occasionally a 
car is retained in the service of the orig- 
inal owner for a longer period than five 
years, and in such a case the yearly cost 
of keeping the car, due to its deprecia- 
tion, is less than indicated above, but it 
is rare that a person cares to use the 
same car for more than five seasons, be- 
cause the mechanical improvements and 
changes of style made in motor vehicles 
during so long a period cause it to be- 
come noticeably out of date and inferior 
to other cars. 

One who permanently adopts the 
motor car as a conveyance should be pre- 
pared to make another expenditure about 
equal to his first at the end of five years 
or slightly later, when a new car is likely 
to be required. Modern cars, even the low 
priced ones, are, however, so durable, and 
motor styles are now changing so much 
less rapidly than heretofore, that it may 
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soon more generally prove practicable 
for original owners to operate their cars 
for longer periods. 

Any one who is somewhat in doubt 
whether he can afford to own a car, and 
who at the same time is so constituted 
that he cannot be contented unless the 
car he drives is strictly up to date, 
should hesitate before becoming an own- 
er, because the gratification of this de- 
sire involves the annual exchange of his 
car for a new one at an expense very 
considerably in excess of the yearly loss 
due to depreciation in selling value. If 
motoring is to be entered into with a re- 
gard for economic considerations, a per- 
son should make up his mind to drive his 
car even after it becomes somewhat out 
of fashion, providing it is serviceable 
and has not become unduly expensive to 
maintain. 

There are certain other expenses inci- 
dent to owning a car, which are inde- 
pendent of the extent to which it is 
operated, such as registration, and fire 
and liability insurance. In general, these 
increase with the horsepower of a car; 
the lower the power of the car, the less 
the outlay for these items. Registration 
fees cannot be avoided, and it is impru- 
dent, especially for the owner who can 
just afford to own a car, not to protect 
himself against loss through fire or 
against losses due to the settlement of 
claims for damages accidentally caused 
to persons or property. In many com- 
munities automobiles are taxed as per- 
sonal property, and this item of expense 
is greater in proportion as the price of a 
car is higher. 

The above mentioned annual items of 
expense are of the character of fixt 
charges and depend directly upon the 
first cost of a car. The other class of 
items are operative expenses and depend 
mainly upon the extent to which a car is 
used, the manner of its operation, and 
the willingness or ability of the owner 
personally to perform certain services 
which would otherwise have to be per- 
formed by hired labor. Among these, tire 
expense is a large factor, and increases 
with the weight, horsepower and speed 
of a car. A light, low-powered car, driven 
at moderate speed, if it is equipt with 
tires of amply large size, exhibits the 
very lowest tire cost per mile of service. 
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There is no large item in the cost of 
motoring that is more within the control 
of the owner than the tire item. If an 
owner is willing to drive at not over 
25 miles per hour over perfect roads, and 
not over 15 miles per hour on poor roads, 
and still slower over bad spots and 
around corners; if he is careful to keep 
his tires properly inflated at all times 
and to make his own minor tire repairs 
at once upon their being needed, the use- 
ful mileage of his tires will be so greatly 
prolonged that his per mile tire cost will 
be minimized. The neglect of these pre- 
cautions will burden him with an un- 
necessarily high tire expense. 

The outlay for gasoline is least for a 
light, low-powered car and is proportion- 
ally greater in cars of greater weight 
and power. In general, a six cylinder 
motor is somewhat less economical of 
fuel than a four cylinder motor of the 
same horsepower. Fuel consumption, like 
tire wear, increases rather rapidly with 
the rate at which a car is driven, and at 
speeds of more than about 20 miles per 
hour it becomes increasingly excessive. 
In general, the larger the motor the 
greater the necessary expenditure for 
oil; a six cylinder motor consumes oil 
somewhat more rapidly than a four cyl- 
inder motor. 

Repairs have become a very small fac- 
tor in the maintenance of all modern 
cars of well tried design and honest con- 
struction. Years ago, the large and un- 
predictable repair expense rightly de- 
terred the average person from buying a 
car; but now the purchaser of a car of 
mature model, built by experienced and 
responsible manufacturers, need have no 
apprehension of extensive repairs if only 
he does his part to forestall them. This 
statement applies to all cars, low and 
high priced alike, which are driven at 
not above 20 or 25 miles per hour, which 
do not figure in accidents, and which are 
intelligently and conscientiously cared 
for. It applies to high-priced, high-pow- 
ered cars even when driven at the high 
speeds for which they are intended, but 
does not apply to low-priced cars which 
are driven at speeds to which large tour- 
ing cars only are adapted. The operation 
of small cars at high speeds near the 
limit of their power, over all kinds of 
roads, violates not only the prime re- 
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quirements of economical operation, but 
all considerations of safety and comfort. 

Fast driving and neglect are the two 
evils that make repairs necessary and 
shorten the life of a car. The failure to 
keep in a tight condition all nuts and 
other fastening devices and to keep well 
oiled all moving parts, however obscure 
and seemingly unimportant, are the most 
usual and most harmful directions in 
which neglect is manifested. The life of 
a car can be almost indefinitely prolonged 
by intelligent, unfailing lubrication of 
all parts that move relatively to others, 
and it can be shortened to a pitiful frac- 
tion of its normal length by the lack of 
oil. Every user has it within his power 
on the one hand to keep his car efficient 
and smooth running after years. of 
service, or on the other hand to make it 
a noisy, incapable “rattletrap” before its 
first season has been completed. It is only 
a question of a few dollars’ worth of oil 
in the right place at the right time. 

If an owner keeps his car in a public 
garage, calls upon hired mechanics for 
assistance whenever oiling is required 
or whenever some little adjustment is 
necessitated, and has it washed and pol- 
ished frequently by garage attendants, 
his season’s outlay for these services 
will aggregate a surprisingly large 
amount. From the economic standpoint 
the ideal owner is one who has a little 
time and a strong inclination to care for 
his car and a convenient but inexpensive 
private garage in which to keep it. 

In order that an owner may intelli- 
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gently drive and care for his car, it is 
absolutely essential that he should under- 
stand it thoroly in principle and in de- 
tail. This requires the reading and study 
of the best current automobile literature 
and practical instruction from a well- 
informed motor car mechanic. The best 
and most economical results can never 
be obtained by an owner who is ignorant 
of his car, no matter how good the car. 

In case space is available, it is wise 
economy to build a small well-appointed 
garage, provided with artificial heat and 
so equipt that a car can be conveniently 
washed therein. The man-of-all-work or 
some one in the family can then do the 
washing and one considerable item of 
expense thus be eliminated. The making 
of adjustments, oiling, the performance 
of minor mechanical repairs and the re- 
pair of tires can be effected by the own- 
er, if he has a little time at his disposal, 
and to most men work of this kind forms 
a diverting and restful avocation. 

Experience has shown that a small car 
of good quality, carefully driven and at- 
tended, can be operated at an operating 
expense of about ten cents per mile or 
slightly less, including: registration, in- 
surance, tires, fuel, repairs and all such 
items, but not including interest and de- 
preciation charges. If such a car is of the 
five-passenger type, as it may well be, 
the maintenance expense per passenger 
per mile, while it is run fully loaded, 
does not exceed two cents—a rate com- 
parable with railway fares. 


Marchester, N. H. 


The Last Mile 


By Stokely S. Fisher 


The day is over. How strange to think of morn as afar! 
But we are weary; lonely the pathway we roam; 

Now there is song as at dawning, and lo! the evening star: 
Oh soon we shall see the welcoming light of home! 


The gladdest hour of the journey is ever the last short mile, 
And better than the beginning the end of years! 

Never was babe born smiling, but lips of the dying smile; 
And the infant weeps, but the dying shed no tears! 


The last mile!—Let us go as we used to down the lane 
To the gate of the little cottage,—no doubt, no dread; 
Oh if we kiss and part, on the morrow we meet again, 
And sleep shall be sweet with dreams till the night is fled! 


Kansas City, Kan. 





The South American Tour 
Why, When, and Where to Go, What to See, and How Much It Will Cost 


By Annie S. Peck, M.A. 


{It is strange that the American tourist, usually enterprising in seeking new pastures, has so 
the countries south of us. He ‘has recently extended his purview as far as Pan- 
ama, but still he hesitates at crossing the line. eg 3 = object of directing attention to the at- 


generally n 


tractions of South American travel we have asked 


Peck to answer some of the practical 


questions that come up whenever such an idea is suggested. Miss Peck knows South America 


from top to bottom, especially the 
explorations, and has planted her 


top, for she has for more than ten years engaged ,in mountain 
which bears the strange device ‘“Votes—for Women”— 


on some of the highest peaks of the Andes.—E p!ITor. ] 


The South American Tour! Como no? 
Why not? as many Spanish-Americans 
exclaim, to give hearty assent. The pop- 
ular cry, “See America first!” if not to 
be urged too strongly, should surely be 
endorsed when changed to “See Amer- 
ica second!” After visiting the Old 
World, why not seek out the strange new 
world beyond the equator, to enjoy a 
novel and delightful experience? 

Why? 

For the lover of fine scenery there is 
some of the grandest on the earth: snow- 
clad mountains, beside which the Alps 
would be foothills and Mt. McKinley 
overshadowed; wondrous waterfalls, one 
surpassing Niagara both in hight and in 
volume of water; cliffs more lofty than 
those of the Yosemite; magnificent lake 
scenery, including the highest sheet of 
water where steamboats ply; strange yet 
fascinating deserts; superb tropical veg- 
etation; the highest railroads in the 
world, the most picturesque and beauti- 
ful harbor. 

If strange peoples and cities are of in- 
terest, there are towns old and quaint, 
with many buildings of centuries past, 
and cities quite up to date, growing with 
the rapidity of our own; a few places 
where Indians in curious garb are seen 
by the side of Paris gowns and English 
masculine attire, and others where an 
Indian with sandals and poncho would 
attract as much attention as on Broad- 
way; cities with boulevards, parks and 
opera houses, finer than any of which 
New York can boast. 

If ruins and antiquities are alluring, 
these also abound. Whole cities of the 
dead are there, and others where the new 
civilization rises above or by the side of 
the old. Temples, palaces, fortifications, 
ancient statues, mummies and pottery 
may be cursorily admired or profoundly 


studied; and search may still be made 
for hidden monuments of a bygone age. 
Further, these countries rapidly advan- 
cing, with astonishing mineral and agri- 
cultural resources awaiting development, 
with railroads yet to be laid, with fast- 
growing markets for almost every kind 
of merchandise, invite the trader and 
the capitalist to investigate hitherto 
neglected opportunities before it shall be 
too late. 

As to the accommodations for travel, 
the various steamship lines supply every 
comfort and sufficient luxury. The rail- 
ways have the usual equipment, sleep- 
ing and dining car, for long journeys, 
the hotels are fair to excellent in the 
larger cities where some time is spent 
satisfying the wants of all save the ultra- 
fastidious traveler. 

“The South American Tour,” which is 
rapidly becoming fashionable and popu- 
lar, covers the most interesting and ac- 
cessible portions of that continent, much 
of its finest scenery, its greatest cities. 
The Isthmus of Panama, the countries 
of Peru, Bolivia and Chile on the Pacific 
side, Argentina, Uruguay and Brazil on 
the Atlantic coast are visited by every 
one; with a traverse of the Andes in 
crossing the continent from Santiago to 
Buenos Aires or with the completion of 
the circuit of South America by sailing 
around thru the Straits of Magellan. 

Obviously the voyage may be taken 
in either direction, but the sequence 
above given is by all means to be pre- 
ferred. Thus made, the journey is one 
of ever-increasing interest until its cul- 
mination in the delightful harbor and 
city of Rio de Janeiro. Not, let me add, 
that Peru is inferior to Bolivia and 
Chile, or Buenos Aires to Rio, each place 
has its especial attractions; but taken 
in this order the scenes will be far more 
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Argentina’s capital is known to globetrotters as the South American Paris. Like the more historic city 
of the Old World, this capital has its beautiful boulevards, theaters, opera-house and newspaper offices. 


impressive and even more enjoyable. 
The time allowed for the trip should 
be four months if possible, tho many 
have made it in three; all these, I believe, 
returning with the desire to repeat the 
journey soon. 

When? 

The time to go is the whole year 
around: for as the seasons beyond the 
equator are the opposite of our own one 
may arrange to escape heat, cold or 
March winds, or to suit his own business 
convenience. Also, since the extreme 
temperatures along the way are nowhere 
so great as with us, one may safely be in 
any city at any time. The west coast is 
always comfortable, but Rio may be 
avoided during the summer months of 
December, January and February by 
those who dislike continuous heat, tho 
the mercury there is never so high as 
frequently in the latitude of New York. 
Setting out in September or October, one 
may prefer to take the east coast first. 

Where? 

In general, tourists will begin with 
Panama; now reached by four lines of 
steamers. Soon travelers will sail thru 
the canal and down the west coast; but 
not to pause and examine the great work 
will be a pity. At Colon there is the 
beautiful new Hotel Washington, there 
are the renovated streets and dwellings, 
the interesting shops, the residence of 
De Lesseps on Christobal Point, now 
used as an office building, monuments to 


Columbus and Aspinwall, the new docks 
and the immense breakwater, coming out 
from Toro Point opposite, to protect the 
entrance to the canal. The great Gatun 
Dam and locks, the spillway for the dis- 
charge of superfluous water, and the 


lovely new lake will deserve a close ex- 
amination, the Culebra Cut as_ well, 
while the quaint old city of Panama, the 
old sea wall, the shops and narrow 
streets, the cathedral and other-churches, 
the Ancon Hospital and the Hotel Tivoli 
all merit attention. A four-mile drive to 
the ruins of old Panama, destroyed by 
the buccaneer Morgan, will be delightful. 

Even Panama need not be shunned in 
the summer. The thermometer seldom 
reaches 90 degrees, and tho the rainy 
season is on (it lasts from May to Jan- 
uary) it must not be imagined that it 
rains all the time. One or two hard show- 
ers daily is all that I have observed, each 
lasting perhaps a quarter or half an 
hour; two hours at the most. 

On the west coast the steamers are 
comfortable, the rooms with door and 
window, each furnished with blinds; all 
cabins have electric lights, but few 
steamers afford private baths. The table 
varies on different ships, some novel 
Spanish-American dishes are served, but 
there is no trouble about getting plenty 
to eat quite good enough if not precisely 
what you have at home. If home cooking 
is what you want, it is better to stay. 
there, 
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The thru steamers to Valparaiso call 
at various ports in Peru and Chile, but 
do not go to Ecuador. One desiring to 
visit that country may take an express 
steamer to Guayaquil, where yellow fever 
is more or less prevalent, and hastily 
crossing the river go by rail up to Quito, 
a pleasant city at an altitude of 9350 
feet, almost under the equator, having on 
the way fine views of the noted moun- 
tains Chimborazo and Cotopaxi, first 
climbed by Reiss in 1872; world famed, 
but not so high as Aconcagua or Huas- 
caran, and far less difficult than the lat- 
ter. On a brief trip these must be omit- 
ted. Other scenes are more enticing. 

The express steamers sailing from 
Panama to Valparaiso after several calls 
in Peru arrive in six or seven days at 
Callao, the port of Lima, eight miles dis- 
tant, if favored by good weather. A 
charming city is Lima, of 150,000 in- 
habitants, where one will do well to tarry 
a week. 

Yet here, as all along the route, tastes 
differ. Mr. Bryce, whose stay was utterly 
inadequate and in bad weather, thinks 
it is overrated, while Percy Martin, an- 
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other Englishman and a caustic critic, 
declares that but three cities in South 
America are attractive as places of resi- 
dence, and of them all he prefers Lima. 

It is old-fashioned, reminiscent of 
colonial days, with narrow streets and 
houses mostly of one or two stories; but 
with electric cars, excellent shops, good 
hotels, the latest Paris fashions and peo- 
ple with graceful, courtly manners whpm 
it is a pleasure to know. The Hotel 
Maury, called the finest on the west coast, 
has an exceptionally good table and com- 
fortable rooms. 

Among the most important objects for 
the sightseer are the cathedral and gov- 
ernment palace on the Plaza de Armas, 
these founded by Pizarro, the cathedral, 
the finest in South America, containing 
the remains of the great conqueror. His 
invasion of a mighty empire with a force 
of 180 men is one of the most extraordi- 
nary exploits in the world’s history. The 
Senate Chamber, formerly the seat of 
the Inquisition, the Exposition Palace, 
containing a most interesting collection 
of Peruvian antiquities and anthropo- 
logical specimens, the oldest university 














“THE HIGHEST RAILWAY IN THE WORLD” 
This picture shows three windings of the railway which connects Lima and Oroya 
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THE SNOWY HEAD OF MT. HUASCARAN 
If favored by fair weather, a little beyond the port of Salaverry magnificent Mt. Huascaraén ap 


pears 
above the frowning walls of the Black Range. The mountain rises 22,000 feet above tide-water, or 1500 feet 
higher than Mt. McKinley. The north peak was first ascended September 2, 1908, by the author of this article. 
The Black Range itself has a hight of eighteen thousand feet. 


in all America, the second largest bull 
ring in the world, the race course and 
pavilion of the jockey club, the splendid 
markets, the zoological and the botanical 
gardens, the medical and other schools, 
various parks, boulevards and monu- 
ments, churches with fine paintings and 
carvings, the old: house of the Marquis 
of Torre Tagle, with a famous collection 
of paintings, are some of the many ob- 
jects in Lima worth visiting. The hill of 
San Christobal should be climbed, on 
foot or by aerial tram, to gain a view 
of the city and to see the remarkable 
wireless station from which messages 
are sent over the immense mountain 
range from 18 to 22,000 feet high to 
cities on the Amazon River, Iquitos and 
Manaos, the latter more than 1400 miles 
away. : 

Most important of all is the trip over 
the Oroya Railway, which no one of 
sound physique should miss. And a frail 
woman, be it observed, if with fairly 
good heart, is likely to endure the jour- 
ney better than a stalwart man. 


On *this wonderful railroad, long 


known as the highest in the world, one 
ascends in seven hours to an altitude of 
15,665 feet up the narrow Rimac Valley, 
among scenes of extraordinary gran- 
deur; sixty tunnels, thirteen switch- 
backs, sixty-seven bridges and a 4 per 
cent grade making the climb possible on 
an ordinary standard gauge track. From 
Oroya (12,180 feet) it is possible to con- 
tinue by rail to the famous Cerro de 
Pasco copper mines (14,300 feet) ninety 
miles to the north, or on horseback by 
a delightful three days’ journey down to 
the tropical regions of the Amazon basin. 

Sailing south from Callao one lands at 
Mollendo for Arequipa, Cuzco and La 
Paz. The desert, with its curious cres- 
cent-shaped sand dunes, is crossed be- 
fore reaching Arequipa; a desert indeed, 
with no blade of grass, cactus or sage 
brush to relieve the ocean of sand. Are- 
quipa has a charming location and cli- 
mate on the lower slope of El Misti 
(19,200 feet) the city at an altitude of 
7500 feet: a delightful oasis in the des- 
ert on a stream fed by the mountain 
snows. El Misti may even be ascended 
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on mule-back by those who like to climb 
as far as they can ride. Nowhere else in 
the world -will such an opportunity be 
presented. A fine view will be had from 
the summit, both of crater and surround- 
ing landscape, including the mountains— 
Chachani, a trifle higher, and Pichu 
Pichu, as much lower—on either hand, 
with many more in the distance. Down 
below, the Harvard Observatory deserves 
a visit, a splendid hospital and the Lu- 
cioni Gardens, besides the ordinary at- 
tractions. 

Another climb by rail to 14,666 feet, 
nothing like so fine as on the Oroya road, 
is made on the way to Cuzco and La Paz. 
Cuzco, the old Inca capital, on a branch 
railway to the north, is a beautiful if 
melancholy place, full of sad memories, 
ancient, massive ruins of palaces and 
temples, with the wonderful fortress 
Sacsahuaman above the town; splendid 
churches of colonial days, and within a 
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day or two’s journey other remarkable 
ruins in the midst of delightful scenes. 

The sail across Lake Titicaca, 12,500 
feet above the sea, is a joy to be recalled 
forever. The blue waters, the islands, 
promontories and neighboring hills, with 
a long line of glorious mountains beyond 
in shining white raiment, form a picture 
indelibly engraved on the memory. 

And La Paz! What a quaint and pic- 
turesque town, 12,000 feet above the sea, 
yet at the bottom of a valley 1000 feet 
deep! And in the distance one of those 
radiant mountains, Illimani, towers 9000 
feet above. The steep and narrow streets, 
the Indians, the llamas, the market—no 
one should fail of at least two days in 
La Paz. 

Then down to the sea and on to Val- 
paraiso, deserts by the way, nitrate and 
others, to be examined if one has time, 
but not in a four months’ trip. Valpa- 
raiso seems back in the everyday world, 
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A STREET NEAR THE MARKET OF LA PAZ 


The name is a favorite one in Latin-American countries, but Miss Peck’s La Paz is the capital of 
Bolivia, and is a city of some 60,000 population—two-thirds South American Indians and half-breeds. 
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busy and modern, with many English 
and Germans. The capital of Chile, San- 
tiago, three hours away, twice the size 
of Lima, is, like Valparaiso, more Eu- 
ropean. Its unique Santa Lucia, a lovely 
terraced mountain park, its beautiful 
cemetery, wonderful in the time of the 
roses, its exquisite mountain views at 
sunset, added to its other attractions, 
make it a city of unusual charm. 

The ride over or thru the Andes, for 
two miles in a tunnel, is a journey re- 
plete with interest. Splendid cliffs and 
other scenery are a continual source of 
enjoyment, which a glimpse of the great 
Aconcagua may by good fortune in- 
crease. Yet these mountains, if a trifle 
higher, are less magnificent than the 
best of Peru and Bolivia, which have 
vastly greater snow-fields, despite the 
fact of their being much nearer the 
equator. 

Across the plains to Buenos Aires and 
now indeed in a new world: a second 
Paris it is called, which may be mislead- 
ing. In location and plan they are utterly 
different. But a splendid city is Buenos 
Aires, with nearly a million and a half 
of people, in many respects surpassing 
New York; in its neatness, first of all, 
in its beautiful opera house, in its news- 
papers, in its race track and buildings, 
its delightful and numerous city parks, 
covering each a few squares, its great 
wholesale market, its well-lighted har- 
bor, the third in that respect in the 
world, with New. York far in the rear. 
A fine electric-car system serves the city, 
with no crowding, and already a subway 
—not there will they begin another ten 
years after it should be completed. One 
week, two, will not suffice to behold all 
the attractions, the many beautiful 
buildings, art galleries, etc.; a book is 
needed to recount them. Yet a single 
word more. The New York lady who 
thought she was going to set the fash- 
ions for those in Buenos Aires must 
have received a severe shock after her 
arrival. An afternoon stroll on Florida, 
a drive to Palermo Park, a visit to the 
race track or to the Opera may be a rev- 
elation to those who fancy that we lead 
the world. 

A great contrast is afforded by a jour- 
ney to Asuncién, capital of Paraguay, 
and to the Iguassu Falls, in the midst of 
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tropical beauty, higher than Niagara, 
and of surpassing splendor in the opin- 
ion of some who have seen both. Ten 
days or more would be required for a 
trip covering both the falls and the quiet 
old city of Asuncion. 

Montevideo, capital of Uruguay, splen- 
didly situated at the mouth of the La 
Plata River, is a fine, modern, homelike 
city; with many other attractions, pos- 
sessing beautiful parks, buildings and, 
in the suburbs, popular seaside resorts 
with the best of beaches and superb ho- 
tels. With one-fourth the population of 
Buenos Aires it should receive about that 
proportion of time. 

Many lines of great steamships offer 
sailings to Santos and Rio, the former a 
three days’ journey. From the greatest 
coffee port in the world one climbs on a 
remarkable cable road amid tropical ver- 
dure the picturesque Serra do Mar, a 
coast range of mountains, and continues 
to Sao Paulo, a most enterprising city 
of 400,000 people, which by no one should 
be ignored. . 

Last of all comes Rio de Janeiro, the 
most beautiful city and harbor in the 
world, to many the culminating joy of 
the whole delightful journey. The as- 
tonishing transformation of this city 
within the past decade almost equals the 
story of Aladdin’s lamp. The splendid 
new Avenida, over a mile long, cut thru 
the heart of the city and all finished in 
twenty months, the magnificent park- 
way and boulevard, extending four miles 
along the front of the bay, toward even- 
ing thronged with automobiles, the fine 
substantial docks stretching two miles 
in the other direction, the beautiful 
drainage canal lined with superb palms, 
the delightful parks, handsome public, 
office and residential buildings, a splen- 
did opera house, library and a hundred 
other things, I had almost left out the- 
unique botanical garden, and the charm- 
ing beaches; these are all below. It is the 
Sugar Loaf at the entrance of the har- 
bor, the mountains enclosing the city 
and thrusting their arms down into it, 
which, together with the tropical vege- 
tation, make the place a fairy land, and 
the view from the bay and from the 
summit of wonderful Corcovado, 2009 
feet high, scenes of indescribable loveli- 
ness. Taormina, Athens, the Bay of 
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THE “AVENIDA CENTRALE” OF RIO DE JANEIRO 
Brazil has in Rio, writes Miss Peck, “the most beautiful city and harbor in the world.” 


Naples are delightful, but Rio! go and 
stay a week if you love romantic beauty 
and you will not be disappointed. 

Then a pleasant voyage of sixteen 
days and home. 

The cost? 

It is more expensive than an ordi- 
nary European trip. It is impossible 


to cut and economize as one may in 
Europe, tho there is a broad margin 
between the luxurious and the econom- 
ical traveler. The round trip ticket, New 
York to New York, either across the 
Andes or around by the Straits, is $475. 
This includes meals and cabin on board 
ship, but nothing on land save transpor 








tation from Valparaiso to Buenos Aires, 
no sleeping car or meals. The tourist 
agencies charge from $1300 to $1500 for 
a tour of three months or a little more. 
A really economical person might make 
a three months’ trip for $800 or $900. 
The large party of the Boston Chamber 
of Commerce, which sailed April 25, ex- 
pect $1200 to be the average expense of 
each person on a ninety day trip, which 
omits the Oroya Railway, Cuzco and, of 
course, Asuncién and the Iguassu Falls, 
and makes the stay too short in all the 
chief cities. It is, indeed, better than 
nothing. It will cause some of the busi- 
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ness men to open their eyes, and work 
more vigorously for South American 
trade, which amounted to over $2,000,- 
000,000 last year. One may go alone and 
yet along comfortably without speaking 
Spanish. French would be of some ad- 
vantage, but English will serve. In the 
large cities there will be no trouble, in 
the smaller ones very little. Naturally 
even a slight knowledge of Spanish 
makes the trip more enjoyable. Join a 
party, if convenient, but have no fear of 
going alone! Only go and you will be 
happy! 
New York City. 


One Day 


By William J. Long 


(“If you ask “Why this text?’ I Poa § I have a way in the woods of spending long, long 


days alone,” writes Mr. Long to the Edito 


“And my friends ask, ‘What can you find to do all the 


the time?’ and ‘Aren’t you lonesome?’ | “many other questions. This article, *yhich records only a 


small part of the experience of one day last summer, is the answer. 
of the Woods, Northern Trails, Brier Patch Philosophy, and other 


Ways of Wood Folk, School 
volumes.—EbITor. } 

During the night I had been up sev- 
eral times to watch Tookhees and his 
fellow woodmice playing in the moon- 
light. They have a way of amusing them- 
selves by creeping up one slope of my 
tent and running down the other; and 
before they venture out to play you 
will hear them in different directions, 
signaling and answering each other by 
tapping on the ground. The woodmice 
ran away when Kook’skoos, “the mother 
of the moon,” began a doleful calling to 
her owlets; and then, thru the light, 
dreamless sleep of the woodsman came 
the first chirping of awakened birds. The 
day had begun, and I came out to enjoy 
its uncovenanted mercies. 

Killooleet, the white throated sparrow, 
was singing near his old nesting place, 
and tho his voice was a bit rusty, there 
was yet gladness in it. You will hear it 
said that birds sing only in nesting time, 
but the saying comes of late sleeping. 
When the first light comes with the 
gentleness of a caress, when life begins 
again with the inspiration of a new day, 
all the birds seem to feel the sursum 
corda and to be impelled to some joyous 
expression. Tho it was now late in the 
season, a score of warblers and thrushes 
were ringing their matins; a jay called; 


* Mr. Long is the author of 


a fox barked; a kingfisher raised his 
“Jubilate”; and a word of Anne Brad- 
street came into my head: 
I heard the merry grasshopper then sing, 
The black-clad cricket bear a second part; 
They kept one tune and played on the same 
string, 
Seeming to glory in their little art. 
Shall creatures abject thus their voices 


raise, 
And in their kind resound their Maker’s 


praise, 
Whilst I, as mute, can warble forth no 
higher lays? 


Across the centuries I sent a greeting. 


to this earliest of colonial singers, and 
to keep proper company with all glad 
creatures, I joined the chorus with 
“From all that dwell below the skies”— 
singing the old hymn softly, for two 
reasons: first, there were some sleepers 
in camp who regarded early rising as a 
form of mild lunacy; and second, if cer- 
tain others woke up, they would surely 
ask where I was going and whether they 
might not go too. And I had chosen this 
day for a good lonesome, to go where I 
listed, and perchance to grow better ac- 
quainted with God and nature by meet- 
ing them alone and face to face. 

As my canoe slipped away from the 
landing the mists hung low over the 
lake, Out of the mist came first a thrush 
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song; then a glow of soft color, like 
mother-of-pearl; and then the crown of 
a mighty pine, its top branches spread 
lightly over the sea of cloud like the 
wings of a floating raven. Doubling the 
island on which the pine stood sentinel, 
I used the sounding line to find the 
channel between shoals. 
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other age of thrills, livelier but shorter 
than the last, and a big white fish—a 
rare catch here, and a delicious bonne 
bouche—is placed tenderly on his bed of 
moss, his blue and silver contrasting 
finely with the deep, rich colors of the 
trout. I draw a long breath and look 

around, for the fishing is 





And on the edge of the 
eastern shoal, as if indeed 
all things were foreor- 
dained, tiny ripples and 
splashes kept the water in 
commotion. “Under those 
uneasy smelts,” I assured 
myself, “is the sockdolager 
I am looking for.” 

Close beside the shoaling 
smelts I lowered my killick, 
and turned overboard all 
such minnows in my pail 
as were in need of fresh 
water. Soon two delicately 
curving rods were out, one 
swinging its shining lure 
close to the bottom, the 
other holding a lively red- 
fin just under where I had 
seen the water disturbed. 
Once more, after a year of 
toil, I was happily fishing, 
my companions the bird 
songs, the pearly mist and 
the awakening day. 

He who counts time in 
such a place is no philoso- 
pher, and, therefore, no 
fisherman. I had waited an 
age, or a moment, living 
deeply the while, when the 
slender tip of a rod arched 
sharply “once, twice and again,” and I 
was fast to something that seemed 
charged with electricity. He was netted 
after a heart-kindling struggle full of 
thrills, hopes, anxieties, and one awful, 
sinking moment when the line slacked 
and I could not feel his tugging. There 
he was at last, safe in the canoe, a firm- 
fleshed, deep-bodied, five-pound trout, 
with broad mottled back and spots of 
flaming crimson. I was admiring his 
beauty, his goodly size, and was hum- 
ming the Doxology when the other rod 
rattled on the thwarts and its slender tip 
ducked out of sight under water. An- 
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over. There are more and 
larger treasures under 
those darting smelts; but 
sufficient unto the day is 
the blessing thereof. I shall 
come again. The pine, my 
only landmark, begins to 
hide his crown; the mist is 
rising, and glowing in the 
east with a golden promise. 
“T shall hide this catch in 
the Indian spring,” I tell 
myself, “and begin another 
long day before the sun 
rises.” 

As I follow up the run 
to the spring, brushing the 
moist ferns and inhaling 
the fragrance of fir and 
hemlock, there is a move- 
ment ahead, a glimpse of 
an arched back, and a mink 
darts down the bank, wig- 
gling his pointed nose as 
he smells the fish. Then I 
change my mind about my 
catch, for to leave it here 
is to lose it. Once I left two 
grilse and a salmon of fif- 
teen pounds in a spring 
like this, and when I re- 
turned I found only mink 
tracks. But how the little 
creature could get away with such a fish 
without leaving’ a trail that I could fol- 
low is a mystery. I think he floated him 
off, as a beaver handles a log. Silently I 
make my way back, and hang the fish 
where the cook will see them when he 
comes to make breakfast ready. Then I 
slip away, leaving the camp still fast 
asleep. Their day has not yet begun; 
mine stretches away in both directions 
into endless vistas. 

Again the canoe glides into the mist, 
which is swaying now in fantastic 
shapes, gloriously colored. To watch it is 
to remember Lanier’s greatest poem; but 
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life is all a poem now, a poem at first 
hand, and no one has ever really written 
it. Across the lake we go, and up a 
stream where the great trees bend low 
over feeding deer that stand to watch 
our approach. From the stream we float 
into a smaller lake, profoundly still and 
mist shrouded, under its hills of spruce 
and pine. 

It is beautiful here, and lonely enough 
to satisfy the most fastidious; but the 
Beyond is calling, and the spirit answers, 
“T come.” Turning over the canoe, and 
tapping various pockets to be sure that I 
have a compass, matches and other 
things needful, I take to the trail with 
belt ax and fishing rod. 

The way leads east toward the new 
day, first over an old lumber road, then 
northerly, I have heard, by a blazed trap- 
per’s trail; at the end of which, in a hol- 
low of the hills, is a lake of wondrous 
beauty, over which hangs a tradition of 
good trout. I have never been here be- 
fore, and the joy of Balboa and of all the 
explorers since time began is in the air. 

The big woods are moist and fragrant 
with the breath of early morning. The 
birds are flocking, the jays calling and 
hiding things, the chipmunks filling 
their winter bins. Even the red squirrels 
are garnering with a dim thought of the 
lean days to come. There goes one now 
with a mouthful! I watch him awhile and 
learn a new thing. 

Thru all dense forests the squirrels 
have regular tree paths, as well known 4o 
them as are paved streets to the city 
man. As I stop to drink from a brook 
and to listen to its music, Meeko comes 
back over the same course. His way leads 
thru thick branches (an unusual thing) 
and I examine his trail ‘to find that he 
has tried to clear it by cutting off ob- 
structing twigs. He has found a new 
food supply and made a cache somewhere 
near, and this particular tree-road is a 
private way ; it is not for other squirrels. 
As he returns hurriedly with another 
mouthful he bumps into a branch, goes 
back, sniffs at the obstruction, and rush- 
es away as if he had made up what he 
calls his mind. In a‘ few minutes he 
comes back, not in his helter-skelter 
fashion, but following his trail in an ex- 
ploring way. When he finds the fir 
branch that he bumped into he cuts it 
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off. As it falls to the ground he watches 
it intently, his head over the limb, his 
eyes shining. He begins to snicker; then 
he discovers me watching him, and 
breaks out into violent scolding. I am 
wishing that I knew his language, which 
suggests an imprecatory psalm with a 
pirate’s variations, as he follows me 
abusively along the road. 

Off to the right, in a clearing that 
visualizes the abomination of desolation, 
is a deserted camp—a symbol of the 
wastefulness of the lumbermen who de- 
vastate these splendid forests. I hurry 
past, with relief when the ugly thing is 
out of sight and memory, and turn glad- 
ly with the trapper’s winter trail. 

Here, save for an occasional dim 
“spot” on a tree, for which guiding sig- 
nal one must look ahead sharply, you 
find no trace of man and his works, All 
is still, fragrant, beautiful, just as na- 
ture left it. There is a sudden bumping 
of feet, and I catch the waving of white 
flags as a deer and her fawns jump away. 
A brood of partridges barely move aside 
into the underbrush, where they stop to 
watch me as I pass. A hare darts out 
from underfoot, and he too is inquisi- 
tive; he crouches in the first thick cover 
to find out who I am. 

Up and down goes the trail, now over 
mighty hardwood ridges where the great 
maples stand wide apart, now thru dim 
evergreen valleys where one must feel 
his way; and at last comes a gleam of 
blue ahead. It is the lake, found at last, 
asleep amid the eternal hills! Over it 
bend the trees, as if they loved its clear 
water or their own reflections therein. 
On every point stands a giant pine, like 
the king-man of old, lifting head and 
shoulders above his fellows. From the 
water’s edge the forest sweeps away 
grandly to the skyline. A moose and her 
ungainly calf are feeding on the farther 
shore. Some animal slips away unseen 
into the woods; a brood of wild ducks 
stretch their necks, alert and question- 
ing, as I appear in the open. 

It is a place to dream or watch all day. 
I rest at ease, for an age it seems, en- 
joying its quiet beauty to the full; en- 
joying also the rare blessing of silence. 
I have been awake and keenly alive since 
the birds called me, long ago; a thou- 
sand tongues, voices, messages have been 
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heard and understood; yet not a solitary 
word has been spoken; not once has the 
exquisite peace been broken. The plash 
yonder is hardly a sound, but rather a 
fragment of the great stillness. It re- 
minds me, however, that the first ques- 
tion when I return to camp will surely 
be, “Are there any trout?” It seems a 
pity, almost a profanation, to disturb 
such a place by human noises; but I 
have promised to answer that question. 

In a swampy spot between two hills I 
find some dry cedars, dead but still 
standing, and cut enough for a dozen 
logs and cross-pieces. One should be true 
Indian now, I suppose, and bind the raft 
together with bark; but to do that one 
must scar or kill a living tree—a thing 
which I never do if it can be avoided. So 
I use some spikes that I have brought 
in my pocket. As I push out on my home- 
ly craft, I know how the first man felt 
when he found himself afloat for the 
first time on his own invention. And it 
is a good feeling that makes a man un- 
derstand his old ancestors. 

The trout are surely here, but the sun 
has appeared over the hills and the day 
is bright. A few fingerlings rise as I 
cast here and there in the shadows of the 
rocks. They chivvy the feathered lure 
for a moment (for I will not strike 
them) and flash away unharmed into the 
depths. Suddenly, as the fly lights in a 
certain.spot, there is a terrific rush and 
plunge. Aha! Tho I had intended merely 
to locate the trout, no fisherman ever 
trained himself so fine that he could 
withhold the electric snap of his wrist 
after a rise like that. The hook goes 
home solidly; the rod arches; the reel 
sets up a shrill yell of exultation as the 
line flies out. 

I shall unhook him tenderly and let 
him go when I see how big he is. Yes, of 
course. But as he comes in, a splendid 
fish and fighting hard, something re- 
minds me that man must éat, and that a 
trout can be well broiled on a split stick 
—a green fir stick preferred—to give him 
an added woodsy flavor. After killing 
him, as mercifully as such a thing can 
be done, I run a string thru his red gills 
and tie him to my loose-jointed craft. 
Then, just to see if there are any more 
like him, I break the hook, leaving only 
a harmless bit of steel on the fly, and 
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wait for a cloud shadow before casting 
again in the same place. The rise that 
follows is such an one as a fisherman 
dreams of in his sleep. ; 

There must surely be a spring here; 
for such vim and dash in trout at this 
season bespeak living water. The raft 
drifts over the spot and I stretch out 
to hecome as one of the logs, shading my 
eyes with my hands, which just touch 
the surface. There, to the left, is a great 
ring of white sand, and from the middle 
boils up a spring as big as my hat. As 
the raft grows quiet, shadows shoot in 
from all sides and rest on the rim of 
sand. Shades of Izaak Walton, just look 
at them! My trout weighs two pounds, 
but I wish now that I had let him alone 
and waited for a big one. 

Carefully I take the ranges: big pine 
east and larch stub west; hawk’s nest 
south and split rock north, Where the 
imaginary lines cross is the hidden 
spring and its treasures. No fear that I 
shall ever forget or fail to locate it, tho 
the waters spread wide and clear on ev- 
ery side! j 

The raft moves heavily shoreward and 
lands at the mouth of a little brook. I 
do not look at my watch; for to count 
time on such a day is to remember slav- 
ery. As I eat in thankfulness, after re- 
peatedly dousing my little fire to kill all 
scent of smoke, the moose comes back 
with her calf; deer appear on the oppo- 
site shore, stepping daintily; the wild 
ducks glide out of their hiding; and I 
am one with the silent wilderness again. 

Slowly, imperceptibly tthe lovely day 
slips away to join all the other days. 
Each moment of it is like a full hour of 


-life, and each hour, when it is passed, 


like a fleeting moment. From an endless 
period of alternate watching and reverie 
I start up with the consciousness that 
the sun is below the western hills, that 
the shadows have grown very long, and 
that I have a dim trail to follow before I 
find familiar landmarks again. 

As I hurry along, picking up the 
blazed “spots” with difficulty in the fad- 
ing light and at times losing the trail, 
there comes now and then a tingling of 
the skin, like the touch of cold, when I 
pass thru darkening thickets where the 
night of life begins to stir and rustle. If 
the philosopher Hume had ever traveled 
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the wilderness alone after sundown, he 
would have found under his own skin 
some illustrative material for his central 
doctrine. He sought to explain what the 
mind of man is by telling its contents at 
any one instant (as if its continuity and 
identity were of no consequence); and 
there are moments on a darkening trail 
when the mind seems to be reduced to an 
acute point of attraction, at the tip of 
which, like an electric spark, is a sense 
impression. One becomes at such a time 
a veritable part of wild nature, and a 
thousand sights, sounds, smells, that or- 
dinarily pass unnoticed, are each one 
bringing its message or its question. A 
man’s dull ears grow keen; the pupils of 
his eyes expand like an animal’s; his 
nose resumes its almost forgotten func- 
tion of taking messages from the air; 
his very skin grows sensitive, as if it 
were a delicate receiving instrument; 
and a strange “sixth” sense, of danger 
or of unseen things, begins to stir in its 
long sleep. The flow of thought is almost 
suspended; the reason retreats to its 
hidden springs; and one becomes sensi- 
tive all over, alert and responsive in 
every fiber of his nature. 

If this be the way the higher animals 
live (and I think it is) I heartily envy 
them their aliveness. It is alleged that 
they live a life of constant fear; but fear 
is largely mental and imaginative, and 
therefore beyond the animal’s ordinary 
horizon. That which naturalists thought- 
lessly call fear (probably because civil- 
ized man, without wild experience, is 
himself generally fearful in the dark 
woods) is in reality only exquisite sen- 
sitiveness to physical and perhaps plea- 
surable sensations. 

It is almost dark when I reach the old 
lumber road, and the way lies open to the 
lake. Tho the day’s journey has been 
long, there is as yet no suggestion of 
weariness and no relaxation of the splen- 
didly awakened senses. There, just 
ahead, is an open spot where all trees 
and underbrush have been cut away. A 
hundred small roots and stumps cover 
the place, looking all alike in deep shad- 
ow; yet somehow I am aware (without 
knowing why or how) that one is differ- 
ent from all the rest. I fix my attention 
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upon it and approach quietly, nearer and 
nearer. My eyes say that it is only a 
stump, dark and silent; there is abso- 
lutely no motion, and nothing in the 
form to suggest what the creature is. 
There it huddles in the dusk, but it is 
alive and not dead. I bend forward to 
touch it—Burrrrrr! With a roar of 
whirring wings a cock partridge bursts 
away like a bomb, giving me a terrible 
start; for he was the last thing I ex- 
pected. 

As I cross the lake campward, the 
evening star is sparkling like a great 
jewel on the pointed tip of a spruce that 
towers above his fellows on the crown 
of the western hills. Overhead passes a 
sound of hurrying wings; a loon calls 
far away; and again these wild sounds 
are as fragments of the great stillness. 
Under the gliding canoe the waters are 
quiet, as if in deep slumber; but at a dis- 
tance you can hear them talking to the 
shore, with a voice that is now a whis- 
per and now a faint echo of music. On 
every side the dark woods come close to 
mingle with their own reflections; and 
they seem to be listening, to be waiting. 
Over all this silent, expectant world some 
mighty presence, living but unseen, 
seems brooding on the mystery of life. 

I also begin to brood. For the first 
time in uncounted hours there comes a 
touch of relaxation, a quieting of the 
alert senses, the “well done” of a perfect 
day. I quote softly from Lanier: 

And now from the Vast of the Lord will 
the waters of sleep 
Roll in on the souls of men; 


But who will reveal to our waking ken 
The forms that swim and the shapes that 


cree 
Under the waters of sleep? 

As I double the last point a light flash- 
es cheerily out of the dark woods, where 
a voice calls “Welcome home!” As I 
turn for a last look at the sleeping lake, 
the last glimmer of twilight fades and 
vanishes over the western steeps. Good- 
bye, my Day—and hail! You go, yet you 
stay forever. You have taught me some- 
thing of the nature of eternity, of the 
day of the Lord that is as a thousand 
years and of the thousand years that 
are as one day. 


Stamford, Conn. 





























A Look at Cornish 


The President Picks an Artist Colony for the Summer Capitol 
By Philip Littell 


(The New Hampshire town which is the subject of this article has long been known to paint- 
ers and writers, for here it was that Saint-Gaudens, the sculptor, turned a barn into a country 
house and drew around him a community of kindred spirits. Maxfield Parrish, the artist, Herbert 


Croly, author of the New Nationalism 


Norman Hapgood, the new editor of Harper’s Weekly, and 


Winston Churchill, the novelist, are only a few of those who have lived there.—Ep!rTor.] 


Altho I have forgotten the name of 
the man who first lied to me about Cor- 
nish, I can still recall the features of his 
lie. 

“Going to Cornish?” he exclaimed, 
with pity in his voice. “Do you realize 
what you’re up against? The Cornish air 
is dense with art. It will stifle you. I 
had a friend who spent a summer there. 
Not a soul called on him, poor fellow. 
No, not because he wasn’t an artist, but 
because he had painted his barn a bad 
color. Another friend of mine, a girl, 
fared no better. Her first callers, a 
couple of women, fainted when they saw 
the ornaments in her sitting room. No- 
body else came near her. On the roads 
you meet nothing but Blessed Damozels 
and men who look like esthetes. There 
is a shrine at every four corners, with 
a Botticellesque figure inside. When the 
inhabitants aren’t worshipping at one of 
these they worship each other or them- 
selves. Don’t go there, old man. You can’t 
talk art.” 

When I arrived where I could contrast 
the real Cornish with the calumny, most 
of the liar’s lines had been rubbed out, 
but perhaps a blurred something was 
left in my mind. And Cornish was a sur- 
prise, so colored was it and so young; 
not a community to be criticized, but a 
thing to see. 

We spectators were seated in a field, 
late on a June afternoon, a few rods 
away from a small ravine. We looked 
across the open space, thru a border of 
pines left standing on the level ground, 
into the pine wood with which the ravine 
was filled. Before us, in the center of 
our picture, just where the dark trees 
began, a white altar waited in the slant 
light. It did not wait long. Up from the 
ravine, where they had lain hid, a few 
at a time all Cornish came to take their 
places near the altar—gods and god- 


desses, dryads I think there were, or 
nymphs, fauns and rustics, dressed in 
colors of splendor, in colors glowing like 
the quieter gems, in colors that added 
up right. This we saw during a short 
play, an agreeable play, filled with ref- 
erences domestic and successful, not 
meant for export. Then a golden bowl 
was given to Saint-Gaudens, in honor of 
whose coming to Cornish, twenty years 
ago then, the occasion had been designed, 
and the pageant, professional in its 
competence, was over. Principals and 
supernumeraries, children and strangely 
youthful parents, flowed in a colored 
stream up the June field to Saint- 
Gaudens’s older studio, where supping at 
long slim tables, set in the deep porch, 
they were a wonder still to look at, but 
in speech as unselfconscious and noisy 
as the rest of us, when we are having a 
good time. : 

The first time I dined out in Cornish, 
knowing I cared for pictures or reliefs 
only as a man ignorant of flowers and 
trees and stone may care for the country, 
I wondered whether this inadequacy 
would protrude. There was no need to 
worry. At that dinner not a word was 
said about art. Seated out of doors, only 
the women in evening dress, with a val- 
ley dreaming itself away to the south— 
a Wordsworth-sonnet view, someone 
called it—all talked cheerfully of their 
own concerns, of their neighbors, whose 
sheep had been killed, whose dog was 
under a cloud, who had been buying land, 
at whose court they should meet the next 
day for tennis. 

As I drove home down the valley, 
thinking with what courtesy and mercy 
art had been avoided, gratitude was tem- 
pered by a doubt whether I had often 
heard so many unknown Christian 
names. A Wordsworth-sonnet view it had 
been called and I could see why, remem- 
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bering at the same moment, with less 
delight, certain other sonnets of Words- 
worth, entitled “Personal Talk.” Yet the 
feeling which even then prevailed—that 
I had never been among men and women 
freer from pose, more unspotted by 
celebrity—is the feeling that has lasted. 

Their attitude toward a newcomer— 
and in trying to sketch the attitude of a 
whole community one falls inevitably 
into caricature—is partly determined by 
their training. If he be rich or smart, 
he is politely inspected. If he happens 
to be anything else, if he happens to 
please his inspectors, politeness gives 
way to cordiality. If he tries to live at 
Cornish the life of the smart world, he 
is laughed at. But one who has the 
luck not to be blackballed will find Cor- 
nish “well adapted,” as Mr. Karl Baed- 
eker says, “for a prolonged stay,” and in 
many traits unusual. The proportion of 
men is high, for a country place so far 
from town, everybody is at work in the 
morning and the early afternoon, nobody 
drops in on anybody else before luncheon 
or after dinner, there is no stock market 
talk, the establishment of a country club 
is inveterately opposed, the professional 
conversationalist is. unknown, the num- 
ber of sterling bores can be counted on 
your missing fingers. 

It was a happy accident that brought 
Saint-Gaudens to Cornish on a visit. 
Altho he had not exhausted the Connec- 
ticut Valley he knew that Cornish was 
the place to live with. The same knowl- 
edge came inevitably to the men and 
women who went to Cornish because he 
was there, and stayed near him because 
he was in Cornish. Their love of Cor- 
nish is a passion. They do not maintain 
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theirs to be a better landscape than can 
be made out of trees and pasture and 
shapes of hills. Innumerable other spots 
in New England are gifted with the same 
intimate little sceneries, made of the 
same materials, of white pines growing 
near oak and maple, of brooks falling 
over boulders, of ledgy fields. 

Yet here the people are certain that 
Nature was fortunate. A little journey 
or a long, up or down the valley, is 
enough, they say, to persuade any one 
with eyes that here, just here, for the 
length of a few miles, there is a differ- 
ence. From all the happier sites in Cor- 
nish the space in view, a space enclosed 
by the hills of Vermont on one hand, the 
Cornish hills on the other, and south- 
ward not quite closed to the mind by 
Ascutney Mountain, contains neither too 
much of the stuff of landscape nor too 
little. The contents of this space are not 
huddled, nor does any lesser hill stand 
in another’s way. So right is the pro- 
portion of field to woodland that you ° 
would think an artist had told the cutters 
where to labor and when to stop. Place 
yourself on any of these happier sites 
and the valley lines lead your eyes to 
Ascutney, where they would be, and are 
at rest. 

Yes, the same good space, its lovers 
tell you, all the year—thru the sustained 
snow sparkle and the traveling shadows 
of a winter day, when the birches are 
first tipped with life, blue and tremulous 
under August heat, splendid when Oc- 
tober leaves, about to die, salute you. 
And even later, in November, one may 
find a pleasure in green of the pines, 
grey skies and browns of some withered 
garden. 

New York City. 
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California 

Since the days when the golden fleece 
of her placer mines began to lure to Cali- 
fornia’s shores the Argonauts of the 
world, that state has seldom been out of 
the limelight of publicity. The Japanese 
imbroglio over the anti-alien land bill, a 
hotly contested campaign to save a por- 
tion of California’s wild life from market 
hunters and game hogs, and methods of 
exploiting the coming Panama Exposi- 
tion, are but the latest maneuverings of 
a more than Gallic genius for excitement. 
Any reader of-Zoeth Skinner Eldredge’s 
book, Beginnings of San Francisco,’ 
must be struck with the remarkable 
manner in which California’s past his- 
tory of romance and adventure explains 
many aspects of the present political tem- 
per of her citizens. 

The title does not accurately describe 
the scope of this admirable historical 
study. While interest finally converges 
somewhat exclusively upon San Fran- 
cisco, this two-volume work is really a 
history of California from the expedition 
of Portola in 1769 to the granting of San 
Francisco’s charter in 1850. Mr. Eldredge 
has gone to the original sources and suc- 
ceeds in throwing new light upon many 
moot points of Pacific Coast history. He 
finds, for instance, that Anza’s famous 
expedition from Sonora to California in 
1774 crossed the Sierra Madre by a pass 
which cannot be identified with the San 
Gorgonio. In this he takes issue with 
Bancroft. ‘ 

The adventures of these hardy Span- 
ish explorers, always accompanied by the 
padres, afford interesting reading. In 
their diaries one gets glimpses of Indian 
tribes and pueblos that have vanished 
forever; of an incredible wealth of wild 
game; of perilous river crossings; con- 
flicts with Indians, and the beginnings 





‘The Beginnings ‘of San Francisco. By Zoeth Skin- 
ner El San Francisco: Published by the 
author. Two volumes. 
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of colonization. The depressing effect 
which the California missions later ex- 
erted upon the agricultural and indus- 
trial development of the coastal region is 
clearly set forth. He shows that the secu- 
larization of these missions was no injus- 
tice to the Roman Catholic Church, but 
had been provided for in the articles of 
colonization, and proved a great benefit 
to California. There is constant refer- 
ence to documentary sources, and a full 
apparatus of notes. The twenties and 
thirties of the past century constitute 
what the author calls California’s Golden 
Age. It was the era of ranchero princes, 
the children and grandchildren of the 
first Spanish colonists. Families were 
large, and the Arcadian simplicity of 
their country life bred fine physical 
types. All authorities agree in lauding 
the superb beauty and charm of the 
Spanish-Californian women, whom R. H. 
Dana, Jr., immortalized in Two Years 
Before the Mast. 

In due time came the foreigners, most- 
ly Americans, and the so called Bear 
Flag War. In tearing the hero’s mask 
from the faces of many of these early 
immigrants into California the author 
has done a real service. In point of cul- 
ture they were mostly far inferior to the 
Spanish Californians. But as soon as the 
newcomers thought themselves strong 
enough they began to commit all sorts of 
outrages against the natives, both Span- 
ish and Indian. 

One of the make-believe heroes was 
John C. Fremont, after whom so many 
streets, schools. and towns have been 
named, and who at one time was credited 
with “finding” almost everything west 
of the Rocky Mountains. As early as 
1886 Prof. Josiah Rovce called attention 
to serious discrepancies in his account of 
the part he claimed to have plaved ir 
securing California for the United 
States. From Mr. Eldredge’s careful 
array of facts General Fremont emerges 
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as a rather petty and unscrupulous ad- 
venturer, with not the least title to 
remembrance as the hero of California. 
Upon some of. his acts the reader will 
pass a much harsher judgment. 

A book of a somewhat different kind 
is Helen Throop Purdy’s San Francisco, 
As It Was, As It Is, and How to See It.” 
The author’s primary purpose has been 
to provide a kind of manual of historical 
information. The facts have been collated 
with care and discrimination. One may 
remark in passing that the chapter on 
Clubs omits the Sierra Club, a unique 
organization. Taken as a whole, the 
author succeeds admirably in setting 
forth “the most prominent of the city’s 
characteristics.” The artistic printing 
and hundreds of beautiful half tones add 
much to the attractiveness of the volume, 
and the great disaster which overtook 
the city by the Golden Gate in 1906 still 
is recent enough to arouse general in- 
terest in a more portly volume, San 
Francisco Relief Survey,’ embodying six 
studies, by as many experts, on the relief 
methods used after the earthquake. So 
efficient and practical were the methods 
of organization at San Francisco that 
advance copies of some of these chapters 
were rushed thru the presses by the Rus- 
sell Sage Foundation and put in the 
hands of the Red Cross representatives 
at Omaha, Dayton and Columbus. 

But there is a world of interest out- 
side of California’s metropolis; a world 
of varied natural charm that constantly 
brings new writers under its spell. There 
was Bradford Torrey, who served his 
apprenticeship as a bird student and 
nature lover in the East. His regularly 
appearing books gained for him a stead- 
ily enlarging circle of readers. For three 
years he had been resident at beautiful 
Santa Barbara. There he died last 
autumn before he had seen even the 
proof of the last of his books, Field Days 
in Cakifornia.* In the delightful opening 
chapter on “A California Beach” he 
offers his apology for having fled the 
more rigorous chastisements of a New 





San Francisco. By Helen Throop Purdy. San 
Francisco: Paul Elder & Co. 


3San Francisco Relief Survey. Compiled from 
studies by six social workers. New York: Survey As- 
sociates, for the Russell Sage Foundation. $3.50. 


‘Field-Days in California. By Bradford Torrey. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 
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England climate. “The implacable years,” 
he writes, “are having their way with 
me; the almond tree begins to flourish. 

. . It is time to-be comfortable, 
something tells me; and 80, as bad boys 
were said sometimes to do in other days, 
I- have run away from school.” It seems 
appropriate that he should have been the 
editor of Thoreau’s Journal. No one of 
our day had more of the latter’s unaf- 
fected intimacy of observation and sim- 
plicity of statement. This book exhibits . 
him at his best. It is full of fascinating 
ornithological incidents told with scien- 
tific truthfulness and great charm of ex- 
pression. The publishers have sought to 
give the volume something of a memo- 
rial character by providing a portrait of 
the author and illustrations of localities 
described by him. 

Another book crammed full of outdoor 
interest is J. Smeaton Chase’s Cali- 
fornia Coast Trails. The author is an 
Englishman who has resided in Cali- 
fornia for some time. Accompanied on 
the first lap of his cruise by an artist 
companion, Mr. Chase made a nearly 
continuous trip on horseback from Mex- 
ico to the Oregon boundary. He followed 
the coast, carrying his simple camping 
outfit on the animal he was riding. Ac- 
cording to his own testimony, “the facts 
and beauties in nature and the humane 
and historic elements in life” were the 
“points of special attraction” on this pil- 
grimage. One must adjudge him to have 
been notably successful in his attempt to 
portray these elements of California life, 
for he has produced a very readable 
volume. Sketches of the old missions, 
occasional humble. survivals of Spanish- 
Californian life in out of the way places, 
and glimpses of sleepy villages far from 
the. railroads, are mingled with exhila- 
rating descriptions of ever changing 
scenery. Incidents both comic and seri- 
ous enliven the narrative, and one is 
glad, finally, that the author was not 
swallowed up in ,the quicksand from 
which he had such a narrow escape. 

Mr. Sheldon’s recital of hunting expe- 
riences in The Wilderness of the North 
Pacific Coast Islands* may be assigned a 


*Califor 
Boston : 





Coast Trails. By J. Smeaton Chase. 
Raton Mifflin Co. $2. 
he Wilderness of the North Pacific Coast Islands. 


The 
By Charles Sheldon. Illustrated. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2. 











place in this group, altho it escapes from 
the geographical limits of our title. 
There is much in this book which a pro- 
spective visitor to the islands known as 
Vancouver, Montague, Queen Charlotte 
and Admiralty would find interesting. 
Mr. Sheldon has to his credit the discov- 
ery of a new species of bear from Mon- 
tague Island, which has been named 
after him. We may rightly assume that 
his hunting has been done chiefly in the 
interest of science. We venture to think, 
however, that some readers will feel a 
little out of patience with his description 
of how he crawled up to a she-bear nurs- 
ing her cub, and then pumped both of 
them full of lead. In the same class be- 
longs the killing of a fawn and doe by 
Mrs. Sheldon. If the necessities of sci- 
ence and sustenance are to be invoked as 
an excuse, there might properly be less 
circumstantiality in telling about such 
killing. Fortunately there is much else in 
the book which is not of this kind. His 
observations and experiences among the 
wild animals of these northern islands 
will be read with deep interest. 


New Leaf Mills 


Owen Powell was a come-outer in va- 
rious ways. He condemned the Mexican 
War and the Fugitive Slave bill, had a 
hell of his own make and choice, with 
no personal devil in it, no particular tor- 
ments, except of the negative sort. His 
wife, in the absence of certain practical 
gifts on the part of her husband, had, 
all her married days, worked hard with 
head and hand “to get together and keep 
together a few things which dignified 
her simple house in town. There were 
notably six cane-seated chairs which had 
been given her for the distinction of her 
parlor, and which she now hid in her 
own room rather than set them out in 
the place where those hulking farmers 
would despoil them; she would indulge 
some of the neighbors’ wives with the 
use of them when these worthier women 
came alone; she would show them her 
pieces of old silver, and in moments of 
signal intimacy bring out her black silk 
and her best bonnet, which could not 
otherwise be seen, for the Powells did 
not go to the service of any sect of the 
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old church in the village where the coun- 
try women wore their finery. She had 
their air-tight parlor stove put up in her 
bedroom, with the bookcase which held 
her husband’s library, and his portrait 
done in his young manhood, and the ma- 
hogany-framed engraving of Sweden- 
borg which visibly attested Owen’s re- 
ligious ‘persuasion and hers.” 

From this bit of description it may be 
inferred that Mr. Howells, in his new 
novel*, has reverted to his old treatment 
of American country life. The story, 
which he calls a “chronicle,” takes us 
into the Middle West for scenery and 
general condition, but the action, the 
manners, the atmosphere, are almost 
equally characteristic of New England, 
New Jersey and Ohio, altho it was in 
the last-named state that the author 
passed his boyhood. Calvinism, Scotch 
Presbyterianism and the new German 
mysticism were all in the pot at that 
time, sixty years ago—all redolent of 
fresh distillations, or, to change the fig- 
ure, all were engaged with the incubator, 
testing many callow hatchings. “Keen,” 
as the new slang has it, on facts as he 
finds them, and unwilling, as was the 
poet Wordsworth, to let any fact go, how- 
ever commonplace it may seem to others, 
he, like Wordsworth, brings realism to 
its hight and depth and, like the Eng- 
lish bard, takes the risk of seeing his 
readers take their choice among his 
books, sure of one thing, that the 
author is in earnest, determined to be 
effectively helpful in making the new 
world more worth living in. His types of 
character are of the Scotch-German- 
Puritan strain—the ineffective dreamer 
of dreams, bending over the incubators; 
the tender-hearted, overworked and over- 
worried wife, who energizes while she 
despairs, loves her husband for himself, 
but is doubtful as to the hatchings from 
their incubator; the sodden, floury-faced 
mill-worker, Overdale, “surly, solitary 
and of a rude force of will and savage 
temper, such as none of the farmers who 
stored their wheat with him in the deep 
bins of the mill would have cared to 
trifle with.” A man who hugs the “burrs” 
and the “jug” with equal affection, as he 
slips moodily into the downward whirl 





*New Leaf Mills: A Chronicle. By William Dean 
Howells. New York: Harper & Bros. $1.50. 
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that pulls away from sanity. These are 
the main elements of a tragedy such as 
Mr. Howells. in his later work most 
affects. He has lost none of his skill in 
handling tragedy to effective ends, and 


in the by-products of his main theme 


he is as creative as ever. The pretty 
maid, Rosy, is a special creation in an 
old familiar line of sad heart history, 
while the chief villain, Captain. Bickler, 
is a varation of a type which Mr. How- 
ells has made his own in Bartley Hub- 
bard—“a spare, graceful figure in a 
black broadcloth coat and black cassi- 
mere pantaloons, covered to the knees 
with green baize leggins. He wore a silk 
velvet waistcoat, with a gold watch chain 
crossing it; the peak of a flat, oilcloth 


cap came over his forehead to his shifty. 
hazel eyes; his dark hair fell from the 


sides in locks carefully turned in at the 
ends. His clothes were of a cut that the 


neighbors understood to be fashionable.” « 


Such is the outward picture. A bit of 
dialog between him and the jug-loving 
miller is in Mr. Howells’s best style: The 
miller is at the front door on the second 
story of the mill, smoking his pipe; the 
lawyer on horseback in the road below: 


“Hello, Overdale. Have you heard the 
news?” .. . The miller paused long 
enough before answering to spit to the 
leeward of the horseman. “What news?” 
he grunted, with his pipe between his teeth. 

“About the mills. 
and home.” 

“T know it,” the miller answered, but so 
— that Captain Bickler must have felt 
at a loss how to go on. He said, with his 
eyes fixed in uneasy inquiry on the miller’s 
white mask, “They’re to put in paper ma- 
chinery, I hear, in about a year from now.” 

The pipe fell from the miller’s teeth and 
broke at the bay mare’s feet. 

“Well, what of that?” he demanded. 

“Nothing. But I think it’s a damn shame.” 

“Yes. Is it any of your damn business?” 

The lawyer took the retort as a joke and 
forced a-laugh. “Well, I just wanted you 
to know how we feel about it ’round here.” 

“Well, now I know.” 

a “Well, you know where to come 
if you want any law; that’s all. It won’t 
cost you anything.” 

The picture is perfect; the character 
of the two men and the situation show 
all the qualities of good dramatic work. 

The working out of the story of the 
New Leaf Milis—the freshness, the 
deep, tragic interest of it—we leave to 
the reader, assuring him that nothing 
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in the later school of novelists is cleaner, 
more just to the conditions of the times, 
ahd fuller of interest to those who seek 
a lesson inthe tendency of our home life 
of today. 


Some Travel Books 


Edward Hutton’s Highways and Byways 
in Somerset, with illustrations by Nelly 
Erichsen (Macmillan, $2), is a worthy ad- 
dition to the Highways and Byways series, 
which is making known the nooks and 
crannies of England. Until the automobile 
revolutionized summer travel few Ameri- 
cans saw anything of the county of Somer- 
set, except the city of Bath. If they did 
push their investigations a little further, 
it was merely to Wells, Glastonbury, and 
perhaps Bridgewater. Railway connections 
for other parts of the county were difficult 
to make, and the journeys by train were 
not agreeable. Now, with an automobile at 
one’s service, no part of England better re- 
pays a leisurely visit. Nowhere does his- 
tory reach further back inte Roman civili- 
zation; nowhere is the succession of na- 
tionalities, manners and religions that have 
dominated England more continuous or 
better recorded, and nowhere in the length 
and breadth of the country is there more 
truly typical English scenery. In fact, Mr. 
Hutton does not exaggerate when he speaks 
of the view from Beacon Hill.as one of the 
most astonishing in England.,"Po.come out 
suddenly on the.crest of the. hill toward 
evening, and to see stretching out beneath 
the vast blue-gray plain, bounded in the far 
distance by the hills of Devon and Dorset, 
and bearing -in its bosom, villages, towns 
and cities, with here and there the spires 
of distant churches and cathedrals—this is 
an experience that is worth the journey to 
Western. England. 

Another helpful book for the tourist who 
is planning to cross the Atlantic is Black’s 
new. @gition of the Guide to Ireland (Mac- 
millan,. $1.75). There is no need to insist 
upon the excellence of this volume. The 
fact that it is in its twenty-fifth edition 
tells its own story. Several additions have 
been made to the book which will increase 
its usefulness to tourists in a practical 
manner. Some new maps have been inserted, 
and the information about distances by rail 
and road, about summer cars and steamers, 
hotels and stopping places is of much 
value. 

More romantic than a guide book is Miss 
Fox’s Annals of the Irish Harpers (Dut- 
ton, $2.50). This little book supplies not 
exact information about the country, - but 
something of the Irish atmosphere and some 
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understanding of the artistic nature of the 
Irish people. Miss Fox’s purpose has been 
to rescue from oblivion some of the fa- 
mous old performers on the national mu- 
sical instrument, which, tho it is still de- 
picted on the Irish flag, has gone almost 
out of use among the people. The period 
covered by the book is the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century and the first forty 
years of the nineteenth. But, tho “the last 
of the harpers” died in 1843, Irish min- 
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(In Beaver World, by Enos A. Mills, 
Houghton Mifflin Co., $1.75) is ill arranged 
and somewhat prosy, and the other (Out 
With the Birds, by Hamilton M. Laing, 
Outing Publishing Co., $1.50) is sketchy 
and too colloquial in style to please the fas- 
tidious; .yet both are entertaining, profit- 
able and copiously illustrated from photo- 
graphs taken by the authors. 

Mr. Mills’s book is remarkable for orig- 
inality of material. He has spent most of 








A YOUNG BEAVER AT HOME 
From Enos A. Mills’ “In Beaver World’’ (Houghton). 


strelsy is coming to life again in the hearts 
of the people under the fostering care of 
the leaders of the Gaelic movement. With 
the removal from the land of the terrible 
curse of destitution and famine, Ireland is 
becoming again a nation with ambitions, 
aspirations and ideals, and the traveler to 
the Green Island needs something more 
than a mere guide book if he is to see and 
recegnize the stirrings of this new life of 
the Irish people. 


Beavers and Birds 


Here are two books greatly unlike yet 
united by the common quality of out-door 
attention to animal ways and means. Neith- 
er is much to be commended from the lit- 
erary point of view, for the beaver book 





his life where beavers dwell, and those who 
know the animal best will most appreciate 
the important and trustworthy additions 
he has made to our knowledge of it and its 
work. Probably no one has ever had or, at 
any rate, has availed himself of, such oppor- 
tunities to learn beaver habits and the rea- 
sonableness of them as this writer; and he 
has utilized them in a highly scientific way, 
and given us a book of far more serious 
value than it at first appears to be. Every- 
body who cares for animals should read it. 

Mr. Laing aspires to no such special in- 
struction. He is a bird-lover and sportsman 
who prefers the kodak to a gun, and tramps 
the prairies of Manitoba, or paddles upon 
its lakes, content with a successful “expos- 
ure” or a novel experience in his notebook 
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as game enough for the day. This is a new 
field to most readers, and they will enjoy 
the breezy stories of bird-life and photo- 
graphing adventures all the more for the 
novelties of name and habits with which 
the pages are picturesquely filled. The book 
is, in truth, a very welcome addition to the 
naturalist’s library, and the illustrations 
are so good in subject that it is a pity many 
of them are badly reproduced. The lack of 
an index is noticeable, especially in con- 
eat with the capital index in the beaver 
ok. 


Amerivan Nobility 


A young American heiress, who has been 
inclined to consider marriage between 
American women and foreign noblemen an 
abject failure, goes to Paris on her first 
visit. An impecunious count of high social 
standing, to whom the idea of marrying for 
money has been always repugnant, is pre- 
vailed on by his friends to pay his court to 
her. They love, are married, and the de- 
pleted coffers of the French family are 
filled from the American woman’s fortune. 

So far, so good. The rest of the story is 
less good. Frankly, it bores us, and the au- 
thor’s popularity in certain circles in 
France, even the American vogue of. her 
account of England—The Unknown Isle— 
avails her nothing. While ostensibly the 
new book is a novel, it seems at bottom a 
warning against marriage in general and 
specifically against the marriage of good 
French people to the terrible American 
heiress. The plot is banal; the treatment 
weak and tiresome; the characters color- 
less; the “psychology” more pretentious 
than profound. We see no good reason for 
the translation of such a work from the 
French; there are already plenty of bad 
American novels—and aren’t there plenty 
of good French ones? 


The Flirt 


To a story of a beautiful but “spoiled” 
American girl, a melodramatic, polished 
villain, a precocious, unlicked cub of a 
small brother, add the other approved in- 
gredients of popular romance and you have 
Booth Tarkington’s The Flirt (Doubleday, 
$1.25). The story opens most promisingly, 
but after visibly weakening, dies of inani- 
tion. Mr. Tarkington describes the social 
life of an Indiana town with actual bril- 
liancy. One sees with vividness the wide, 
shady residence street with an occasional 
cast-iron stag upon a lawn, and feels that 
he is associating with the people in this 
little drama, so well are they portrayed. 
So we regret his failure to keep his breath 
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and write a novel as good thruout and as 
interesting to himself as The -Gentleman 
From Indiana. 


Roast Beef Medium 


Emma McChesney travels for a firm of 
petticoat makers and knows life with an 
exceeding knowingness. Her knowledge of 
fellow drummers, buyers, hotel clerks and 
would-be admirers, and her vocabulary of 
slang, are wonderful. For ten years she is 
“on the road,” and conserves her health by 
avoiding rich hotel dishes and sticking to 
Roast Beef Medium. Her adventures are 
always arhusing, and the reader grows to 
admire her sane and practical philosophy. 
These stories of Edna Ferber’s link them- 
selves logically together and make most 
diverting and wholesome reading. (Stokes.) 


Hunting Extinct Game 


Prof. Frederic Brewster Loomis, of Am- 
herst, had for seven summers conducted ex- 
peditions in search of the remains of extinct 
animals, particularly in the Wyoming beds. 
These expeditions had been financed by 
members of his own college class of ’96°and 
others. These friends, having made possible 
a journey to Patagonia. Professor Loomis 
reports upon Hunting Extinct Animals in 
the Patagonian Pampas (Dodd). 

On this, his eighth annual expedition, the 
scientist took with him an Amherst College 
senior and a junior, and a man to care.for 
the horses, as many as could be accommo- 
dated in a single tent. Something was known 
of extraordinary animal bones found in 
Patagonia and it was a question of much 
geological importance to add to the list and 
to learn from what region South America 
gained its fauna, whether autochthonous or 
derived from North America or from 
Africa, as the leading authorities had 
asserted. It is also very desirable to learn 
at what geological periods the successive 
elevations and depressions of the continent 
have occurred. This volume is preliminary, 
gives a running account of the journey and 
its experiences, and in a familiar way the 
results and conclusions reached, and is to be 
followed by a scientific report of the multi- 
tude of animals, birds and shells whose re- 
mains were found. 

The first searches were very discourag- 
ing, but at last a pocket of bones was found 
which abundantly occupied their time. Of 
these the most important is a full skeleton 
of the Pyrotherium, an animal of which 
previously only a few teeth had been gath- 
ered, arid which had been supposed to be 
an elephant, allied to that of Africa. This 
monstrous animal, with four tusks, Profes- 
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sor. Loomis finds not to be related to the 
elephant; and so, here and elsewhere, the 
African connection fails. Equally a mon- 
strous bird as big as the New Zealand moa 
belongs to a different family. The conclusion 
arrived at is, that the fauna had its source 
during the Cretaceous period from North 
America, but by a sinking of the land the 
two continents were separated until a sub- 
sequent elevation in the Pliocene period con- 
nected them by the Isthmus of Panama. 
There was a long period of separation, in 
which the South American fauna developed 
their own pecularities. The beds in which 
Professor Loomis worked probably belonged 
to the Eocene. 

While the description of the experiences 
of travel are interesting, there is nothing 
of an exciting nature, no fights with Indians 
or hunting of savage beasts; nothing worse 
than the losing of horses and the accidents 
of the day. The expedition was successful 
and its patrons have every reason to be sat- 
isfied. It pays better returns to.a college 
than a baseball or even a musical vacation 
tour. 


A 


Books About Brittany 


“Altho remote in civilization,” writes Mr. 
Robert Medill, “Brittany is readily acces- 
sible.” It is thus that he opens the second 
chapter of his Little Book of Brittany (Mc- 
Bride, Nast, 75 cents), which, tho of 
pocket size and of less than one hundred 
pages, does all the same contain a good 
many hints for travelers and pictures of 
the more accessible points of interest. We 
are glad to see St. Malo given its proper 
place as a town of uncommon historic inter- 
est and picturesqueness, for Karl Baedeker 
is most unjust to this seaport. For those 
vacationers still in doubt as to the best 
French province to tour this year—afoot or 
in limousine—this book is likely to prove 
an alluring invitation, for the writer’s un- 
pretentious style is altogether agreeable 
and his illustrations numerous, pleasing and 
representative. If a new edition is called 
for the fact should be noted that Chateau- 
briand, tho born at Combourg, lived there 
only during his boyhood, and the statement 
that the present occupants of the chateau 
“are his direct descendants” should be de- 
leted, since even the most conscientious bio- 
graphical muckrakers have failed to dis- 
cover any offspring of “the charmer.” These 
errors, and a few misprints, are the only 
defects of an uncommonly pleasant account 
of happy journeyings. 

The reader who would know more of Brit- 
tany’s charm and mystery than Mr. Medill 
has time to tell may profitably turn to 
Mrs. Gostling’s travel book, published sev- 
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eral years ago; better yet to the volumes 
of Anatole le Braz, several of them. acces- 
sible in English translation. We are glad to 
note that M. Le Braz has brought out, thru 
the publishing house of. the late Honoré 
Champion, of Paris, a new edition (con- 
taining fresh material) of his study La 
Légende de la Mort. And another Parisian 
publisher—M. Jouve—issues in one volume 
the Breton verses of M. Charles le Goffic. 
Brittany is almost as popular as her Celtic 
sister, Ireland, in contemporary letters! 


Literary Notes 


Kate F. Kimball in the compact illustrat- 
ed volume An English Cathedral Journal 
supplies more briefly and with fewer arch- 
itectural details than Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
information about many churches dear to 
the American tourist. (Crowell, $1.50.) 


A sportsman’s notes on Trails and 
Tramps in Alaska and Newfoundland 
ought to be fully illustrated from clear 
photographs, and that is the case with 
William S. Thomas’s (Putnam; pp. xv, 
330). It is an entertaining volume about 
little-traveled regions. 


A garden lover has written a flower-gar- 
den romance in A Midsummer Wooing. The 
author is Mary E. Stone Bassett and the 
illustrator John Goss (Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co., $1.25). The spirit of A Mid- 
summer Wooing is one of love for people as 
well as for roses—and even a love for all 
kinds of people. 


A new edition of Dr. W. T.°Grenfell’s 
Labrador, the Country and the People, that 
is in effect a bringing together of chapters 
on the history, physiography, geology, 
scenery, natives and animal and vegetable 
life of the province by a number of writers, 
is issued by Macmillan ($2.50). New Ma- 
terial and many illustrations are added. 


Edward Hutton is at home in writing his 
study of Ravenna, and Harold Sund in his 
illustrations is far more successful than the 
average illustrator of travel books. Some 
of these illustrations are in color and most 
handsomely reproduced; others are in line, 
and the book is imported by Dutton ($3). 
History and architecture furnish the Eng- 
lish writer with an amplitude of material. 


France is as much the pleasure ground 
as ever, whatever her crises of birthrate 
and international relations- and anti-mili- 
tarism may be, and Arthur Stanley Riggs, 
F.R.G.S., has in France from Sea to Sea 
produced an attractive book containing 
many hints of profitable journeyings. The 
introductory chapter offers practical sug- 
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gestions. A fine book for the traveler by 
automobile;:and illustrated from many pho- 
tographs (McBride, $1.25). 


Lovers of our American humorist will be 
interested in Mark. Twain and the Happy 
Island, by Elizabeth Wallace (McClurg, 
$1.00). It is a simple account of days in 
Bermuda—reminiscent of delightful hours 
of comradeship with him and full of ap- 
preciation of his humor and his understand- 
ing love of children. The glimpses of the 
quaint charm of 
the “Happy Isl- 
and,” with its 
fragrance of 
blossom, its 
wonder of color, 
make the read- 
er understand 
Mark Twain’s 
writing from 
there, “You go 
to heaven if 
you want to— 
I'd druther 
stay here.” 

It is disap- 
pointing, after 
catching just a 
glimpse of a 
wonder-spot in 
the first few 
pages of J. Law 
Redman’s Isles 
of Summer Seas 
(G. W. Dilling- 
ham Co., $1.50), 
to lose it in the description of the uninter- 
esting and commonplace tourists whom the 
author and his companion chanced to meet. 
The charming little sketches scattered thru- 
out the book encourage one to follow the 
travelers thru a rather wearying round of 
conventional sightseeing—in the hope that 
the promise of the first few pages may be 
fulfilled and another delightful word-pic- 
ture lie just over the page. While the tour- 
ist seeks for the charm of Bermuda in the 
guide-book routes, the spell of that “Island 
of Enchantment” slips by unseen. 


An elaborate reprint of the Rev. Lal 
Behari Day’s Folk Tales of Bengal is issued 
by the Macmillan Company with illustra- 
tions in color by Warwick Gobel. This 
makes an octavo volume of 275 pages and is 
an admirable telling of wonder stories cur- 
rent among. the Bengalese people, and an 
important contribution to the world’s folk- 
lore. The stories here resemble in some ways 
those of the Arabian Nights, but are free 
from impurity and lend themselves admir- 
ably to Mr. Gobel’s illustration, which is 
spirited, and effective in color. 


LITERARY NOTES 





MARK TWAIN IN BERMUDA 
From Mark Twain and the Happy Island (McClurg). 
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Doctors, love, mal-practice, politics run 
over each other in the mad rush for the 
climax of The Career of Doctor Weaver, by 
Mrs. Henry Backus. There are plenty of 
medical terms, lots of intrigue and refer- 
ences to Hippocrates’ oath, and the Drs. 
Weaver (there are two of them) marry the 
women of their hearts. All ends well. The 
book is dedicated “to him who has seen the 
vision and dreamed the dream.” It is pub- 
lished by L. C. Page & Co. ($1.25). 

English gar- 
den books are 
not good guides 
for American 
gardening, but 
are generally 
most suggestive 
and pleasant 
reading, and 
The Guide of 
the Garden Lov- 
ers is not only 
interesting and 
pleasant  read- 
ing, but the 
chapter on 
“Delicate Gar- 
dens” is equally 
good for Eng- 
land and Amer- 
ica. We do ob- 
ject to the 
slight slur 
against harmo- 
ny of color in a 
garden. When 
now there are school-books on the laws 
of color, and the laws are as fixt as 
the laws of gravitation, and a garden is 
for color as well as for scent and senti- 
ment, it seems a little lack of intelligence 
to speak slightingly of harmony of color 
in a garden. (E. P. Dutton.) 

In School and Home Gardens (Ginn & 
Co., 80 cents) W. H. D. Meier begins with 
window plants for the schoolroom, but soon 
passes. on to house-plants and both flowers 
and vegetables and their shrubs and trees 
for the garden. It is not botanical but cul- 
tural—a multitude of flowers and other 
plants are taken up in turn and directions 
given for their cultivation and care. It is 
very compendious, thoroly practical, and 
is abundantly illustrated. 

Stephen March’s Way, by Harry Her- 
bert Knibbs, is an ordinary love story told 
in the regulation way. The plot concerns 
itself with the chase of a man: suspected 
of murder, the hero’s love for his daughter . 
and adventures in the woods of northern 
Canada. This makes good summer reading. 
(Houghton Mifflin Company, $1.25.) 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s Libel Suit 


The trial of ex-President Roosevelt’s libel 
suit against George A. Newett, editor of 
the Ishpeming Iron Ore, a weekly paper, 
for the publication of an article in October 
last asserting that Mr. Roosevelt “got 
drunk,” began in Marquette, Mich., on the 
26th ult. The plaintiff testified at length as 
to his temperate habits, and was supported 
by the evidence of many well known men, 
including four physicians, Jacob A., Riis, 
James R. Garfield, Gifford Pinchot, Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, and Collector Loeb. It ap- 
peared that Mr. Roosevelt has occasionally 
taken a little white wine, sometimes one 
glass of champagne at a banquet, and occa- 
sionally at night, after speaking in public, 
a spoonful of brandy in a goblet of milk. 

On the 31st the trial suddenly ended, be- 
cause the defendant admitted that he had 
been misled. He had published the asser- 
tion in good faith, believing it to be true, 
but recently had been unable to obtain evi- 
dence in support of it, and he was imprest 
by the testimony of Mr. Roosevelt and the 
latter’s witnesses. His statement was vir- 
tually a retraction and an expression of 
regret. Mr. Roosevelt said that as he had 
achieved his purpose he would ask for only 
nominal damages. Under instructions from 
the court, the jury awarded damages in six 
cents. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Newett shook 
hands. 


Secretary Bryan’s Peace Plans 


Eight nations have responded favorably 
to the peace agreement proposal recently 
submitted to them by Secretary Bryan. 
They are Italy, Great Britain, France, Bra- 
zil, Sweden, Norway, Peru and Russia. 
Some endorsed the principle and asked for 
suggestions in regard to details, while oth- 
ers said the proposition was received sym- 
pathetically. The plan, in substance, was 
that the United States was prepared to 
enter into an agreement with any country 
providing for the investigation of all dis- 
putes of any character and nature by an 
international commission, the contracting 
parties agreeing not to declare war or to 
begin hostilities until the completion of the 
‘investigation and the submission of a report. 
The investigation is to be made upon the 
initiative of the commission; and the par- 
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ties reserve the right to act independently 
after the report is made known. To those 
expressing a willingness to confer as to 
details, a tentative statement has been 
given, embodying President Wilson’s sug- 
gestions. 

The treaty of general arbitration with 
Great Britain, which was to expire by lim- 
itation on June 4, has been renewed for a 
term of five years. Similar treaties with 
France, Spain and Italy have been renewed, 
and an intention to prolong the life of such 
agreements, now in force, has been exprest 
by Japan, Norway, Sweden and Portugal. 


The Dispute with Japan 


It is expected that Japan will soon send 
another note to Washington, thinking that 
our Government’s final word has not been 
said. At Tokio the political Opposition has 
been using the California dispute to dis- 
credit the present Ministry. Partly on this 
account the Government took several of the 
Opposition leaders into its confidence, show- 
ing to them our Government’s recent reply 
to Japan’s protest. Because sensational dis- 
patches had been sent to Tokio from San 
Francisco, Secretary Bryan, on the 26th 
ult., instructed the American Chargé in 
Japan to deny emphatically the report that 
this country was preparing for war. He ex- 
plained that a few artillerymen had been 
sent to Hawaii in obedience to orders issued 
several months ago. Dispatches from St. 
Petersburg say that a secretary of the 
Russian Embassy at Washington, now in 
that city, asserts that the controversy is 
of the most serious character, and suggests 
that it can best be settled by a sale of the 
Philippines to Japan. 

The London Standard, in an editorial 
article, advises Japan to deal with the 
question as a business matter and not to 
bring into it sentiments of offended racial 
pride. It points out the attitude of British 
Columbia and Australia toward Japanese 
immigration, and says, of the Japanese, 
that no people aim more successfully to 
squeeze out foreigners who are striving to 
make a living among them. “It is unthink- 
able,” says the article, “that Great Britain 
could view with indifference any disposition 
on the part of her present allies to attack 
Ameriea. Between the people of the great 
republic and ourselves there are ties of 
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bloodand common interests which could 
under no circumstances be disregarded.” 


Decoration Day 


The most impressiye and interesting of 
the ceremonies that marked the observance 
of Decoration Day were those which attend- 
ed the dedication of the monument erected, 
at a cost of $175,000, at the Columbus Circle 
entrance to New York’s Central Park, to 
the memory of the 267 officers and men 
who lost their lives when the battleship 
“Maine” was destroyed, on February 15, 
1898, in the harbor of Havana. In the Hud- 
son River were eleven battleships of the 
Atlantic fleet and the Cuban warship 
“Cuba,” which had brought 170 officers and 
men, a company of soldiers, and Cuba’s 
national military band. The unveiling of 
the monument was preceded by a parade, in 
which soldiers of the regular army, the 
militia, Spanish War veterans, Cuba’s rep- 
resentatives, and 5000 bluejackets from the 
fleet took part. 

At the monument there was prayer by 
the Bishop of New York, followed by an 
address in which General James Grant Wil- 
son presented the memorial to the city. 
After the unveiling, the battleships thun- 
dered a salute, and Father Chadwick (chap- 
lain of the “Maine”) laid at the foot of the 
monument a wreath sent by President Wil- 
son. Other wreaths followed, placed by the 
Governor of Maine, and by representatives 
of the State and City of New York, of 
Cuba, and of the fleet. The last was in the 
hands of Rear Admiral Sigsbee, the 
“Maine’s” commander. 

Ex-President Taft said, in the course of 
an appropriate address, that the destruc- 
tion of the ship was not charged to the 
Spanish Government, except in so far as 
that Government might be held responsible 
for the protection of a friendly power’s 
warship. But the reports of two boards left 
no room for doubt that the explosion was 
due to an outside cause and a hostile hand. 
It made war inevitable. There were address- 
es by Secretary Daniels, Governor Sulzer, 
Governor Haines of Maine, Rear Admiral 
Sigsbee, Sefior Calderon (Cuba’s represen- 
tative) and William R. Hearst, who had 
been prominent in raising by subscription 
the money expended for the monument, and 
whose little son George had released the 
veiling flag. 


Canada’s Naval Aid Bill 


In the Canadian Senate, on the 30th, the 
Government’s bill, appropriating $35,000,- 
000 for the construction of three dread- 
noughts to be added to the British navy, 





was lost, by a vote of 27 to 51, the majority 
supporting an amendment, offered by Sir 
George Ross, the Liberal leader, saying that 
the Senate was not justified in giving assent 
to the bill until after it had been submitted 
to the judgment of the people. 

No further action this year is expected, 
as Premier Borden says he does not intend 
to appeal to the country in the near future. 


Central America 


The retiring Minister from Nicaragua, 
Dr. Salvador Castrillo, said, on the 25th 
ult., he was confident that the treaty with 
his country, negotiated by President Taft, 
would be ratified at Washington. He also 
expected that an interoceanic canal across 
Nicaragua would be construtted. The Pan- 
ama Canal, he continued, was of military 
and strategic importance, but a canal on 
the Nicaragua route was a commercial 
necessity because it would reduce the dis- 
tance by water from our east coast to our 
west coast by 2000 miles. 

Four or five days later it became known 
that the treaty to which he referred, and 
which gives to the United States an exclu- 
sive right to make a canal on the Nicaragua 
route, had commended itself to President 
Wilson, and that Secretary Bryan had said 
to members of the Senate committee he 
hoped it would be ratified. We speak of this 
treaty on another page. Our Government 
does not intend, of course, to make another 
canal, but it has desired to control the route 
and to gain the naval station, on the Gulf 
of Fonseca, which is granted by the treaty. 


Cuba 


It is expected that Cuba will consent to 
a settlement by arbitration of the claims 
of Great Britain, France and Germany for 
damages suffered by their citizens during 
the revolutionary disturbances in the three 
years ending with 1898. A Senate committee 
recommends such a settlement. The claims 
amount to about $2,000,000. 

The new Government finds that under 
President Gomez there were large unau- 
thorized expenditures and a misappropria- 
tion of public funds. In a message to Con- 
gress President Menocal calls for economy, 
asking for the discontinuance of the annual 
appropriation of $25,000 as a secret service 
fund for the President, and the abolition of 
several offices created at the suggestion of 
his predecessor. Offices have been held in 
Havana by many newspaper men. All of 
these have now been dismissed by the May- 
or. General Riva, the new supervisor of 
police, has resigned, saying the efforts of 
the police force are nullified by the judges, 
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who, he asserts, acquit defendants against 
whom there is ample evidence. 


Mexico 


It was reported last week that negotia- 
tions in Paris for the loan of $100,000,000 
had failed, owing to lack of confidence in 
the Huerta Government. The report was 
denied two days later. There was some anx- 
iety at the Mexican capital about this loan, 
as the Government, on account of the Na- 
tional Railways, which it controls, was re- 
quired to pay $10,000,000 of notes matur- 
ing this week, and intended to borrow 
$27,000,000, on notes for two years, at 6 
per cent, to meet this obligation and a sim- 
ilar one, amounting to $13,000,000, due in 
November. The Government’s credit abroad 
is affected by the failure of our Govern- 
ment to give it formal recognition. 

Dr. William Bayard Hale, the author of 
articles about President Wilson, published 
during last year’s campaign by Mr. Page, 
recently appointed Ambassador to Great 
Britain, is in the Mexican capital, making 
inquiries and conferring with public offi- 
cers. It is asserted that he is in Mexico as 
a personal representative of the President. 
But recognition will be deferred, it is said, 
until after the election in October. Huerta 
has not issued an official call for this elec- 
tion. Felix Diaz is an avowed candidate for 
President, but has recently lost popularity. 
Two other candidates, it is expected, will be 
Minister De la Barra and Manuel Calero, 
formerly Ambassador at Washington. 
There was a report last week that Porfirio 
Diaz had sailed from France for Mexico, 
but it appeared to be without foundation. 

The fighting continues, and it is said 
that there are more armed men in the field 
than ever before. Rebels have invaded the 
Federal district. There was an engagement 
with them in a suburb of the capital. They 
have taken the second city in Michoacan. 
In Monterey a mob attacked the palace, and 
sixty were killed before the assailants re- 
tired. Two Federal officers were publicly ex- 
ecuted in Juarez because they had conspired 
to promote a revolt that would give the 
city to Carranza’s rebels. Near Laredo, 
Tex., 200 of these rebels were surprised by 
a Federal force and defeated. Near the 
west coast the rebels were pressing the 
Federals in the vicinity of Guaymas. They 
were assisted by Didier Masson, a French 
aviator, who circled over the city dropping 
bombs in the streets, where they caused 
some loss of life. Five times he passed over 
the Federal gunboat Guerrero, lying in the 
harbor, and was not harmed by shots from 
this warship. 
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South America 


Owing to the discovery, on the 25th ult., 
of a plot for the assassination of President 
Gomez, of Venezuela, eighty persons were 
arrested. It is said that he was to have been 
killed on that day, while attending the 
races in a suburb of Caracas. General Her- 
nandez, a well known Venezuelan revolu- 
tionist, now in New York, says that the re- 
ported discovery must have been a trick 
to enable the Government to imprison those 
who had criticised and opposed it. On the 
24th, General Mariano Perez, a Venezuelan 
planter and manufacturer, now in New 
York, received from President Gomez a 
cable message in which he said: “Complete 
peace reigns thruout the republic. No fear 
of order being disturbed.” General Perez 
says that mischief makers are misrepre- 
senting the attitude of the people toward 
the Gomez Government. 

It is understood in Washington that 
Benton McMillin, of Tennessee, formerly a 
member of Congress, and afterward Gov- 
ernor of his state, will be appointed Min- 
ister to Peru, and that the new Minister 
to Colombia will be T. P. Thompson, of 
Texas. 

German manufacturers, overcoming the 
competition of those in the United States, 
have obtained large orders for electric ma- 
chinery to be used in Chilean power plants 
by a company engaged in developing copper 
deposits. 


British Topics 


A bill to give Scotland a home-rule, Par- 
liament, somewhat on the lines of the Irish 
Home Rule bill, has past its second read- 
ing in the House of Commons. The measure 
was introduced by W. H. Cowan, member 
for East Aberdeenshire, and is not likely 
to go very far at the present session. 

Mrs. Pankhurst was rearrested on May 
26 under the terms of the Cat and Mouse 
bill. The arrest was made when the militant 
leader left the nursing home at Woking— 
in the intention, it was said, of taking part 
in a suffrage meeting in the London Pa- 
vilion. Mrs. Pankhurst had been free, tho 
under surveillance, since April 12, when 
the state of her health, reduced by her re- 
fusal to take food, reached a state of grav- 
ity. Rearrested, she announced that she 
would again “hunger-strike,” and she kept 
her word. On the evening of the 30th she 
was again released. She has now served 
thirteen days in prison, and spent six weeks 
outside, since her sentence to three years 
imprisonment. 

Car drivers are on strike at Bradford, 
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and strikes of iron-workers and miners in 
the “black country” and at Sheffield are re- 
ported. The strikers demand a minimum 
wage for unskilled laborers. Forty thousand 
men are idle. 

The departmental committee appointed 
in 1911 to investigate the jury system pre- 
sents a majority report, signed by five out 
of nine members, recommending a limita- 
tion of the right of trial by jury in certain 
civil cases. A minority report recommends 
still more drastic reforms. ° 

“An Irish Putumayo” is Sir Roger Case- 
ment’s description of conditions in South 
Connemara, on the west coast of Ireland. 
The natives of this insular region are suf- 
fering from famine fever. Contributions for 
those in dire need are being taken by the 
Irish Independent. Augustine Birrell, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland, has visited the scene 
and reports frightful conditions. The Aran 
islands, visited and immortalized by the 
playwright John Synge, are off the coast of 
Connemara. 

Growing antagonism to the workings of 
the insurance act is blamed for the increase 
in the Unionist majority at a by-election 
which took place on May 28 at Altingham. 


In Germany 


The new Army bill, providing very large 
augmentations, was put thru the Budget 
Committee of the Reichstag on May 28 and 
will be reported to that house on June 10. 
Socialists, Radicals and National Liberals 
joined in support of the Government bill, as 
slightly amended, against the Conservatives 
and Centerists. 

German banks have received orders 
from the Imperial authorities to disburse 
paper currency only—and will hoard gold. 

The steamship “Imperator,” of the Ham- 
burg-American Line, made a speed of 23 
knots per hour on her trial trip, May 26. 
She was thrown open to inspection at Cux- 
haven on May 28. The maiden voyage of 
this, the largest ship afloat, is scheduled for 
June 11, when she will leave Hamburg for 
New York. On May 26, Germany’s newest 
battleship, the “Koenig Albert,” went 
ashore off Danzig. This was her maiden 
voyage. The dreadnought has a tonnage of 
24,000 and cost about $12,000,000. On the 
30th the German cruiser “Bliicher” went 
aground in the Great Belt. 

The Siemens-Schuckert Electric Works of 
Berlin have obtained contracts for gigantic 
power plants in Chile, worsting their 
American rivals. The first order represents 
$3,000,000, and others will follow. The 
Chile Exploration Company, which gives 
the contracts, is said to represent North 
American capitalists, who plan the exploita- 
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tion of copper mines in Chile after the 
opening of the Panama Canal. 


France 


On May 26 bills increasing taxes by al- 
most $40,000,000 annually were introduced 
in the French Chamber of Deputies. Four 
and a half millions of the amount is to come 
out of alcohol; life insurance, land, mines, 
stocks, etc., will supply the rest. Moving 
picture films are taxed, by the bill, 2 cents 
a meter, and this tax is estimated to be 
worth $1,200,000 a year. On the other hand, 
the Chamber has voted to reduce the import 
duty on horses intended for slaughter from 
$30 to $10. This brings out the fact that 
there are in France 700 establishments 
where horses are butchered. In a year Paris 
consumes 60,000 animals, valued at from 
$40 to $50 each. The meat is sold at 3% 
cents a pound. The reduction in the duty is 
made to counteract in some degree the high- 
er cost of living. 

The general advance in French taxation 
is due to plans for military improvements, 
and a longer term of compulsory service. 
The Government’s projects include a pro- 
gressive impost on incomes over $2000. 
This tax is denounced by Yves Guyot, the 
economist, as class legislation, a violation 
of the revolutionary principles of 1789, and 
a sop to the Socialists. Income taxation has 
been the theme of much discussion in 
France during the last decade, and is a 
very unpopular suggestion so far as the 
prosperous middle class is concerned: the 
class which has, from the establishment of 
the Third Republic up to the present time, 
dominated the Parliament. 

The French Cabinet is said to be consid- 
ering the creation of an under-secretary- 
ship, to be attached to the Ministry of 
Labor, the duties of which would be to look 
after physical education and sport. There 
have been recent indications that military 
and naval authorities are taking more in- 
terest in this subject than formerly, and 
for a number of years sports have occupied 
a larger share of popular attention, not 
only in the minds of the more fashionable 
citizens, always subject to British influ- 
ence, but also in the schools of the country. 


Italy 


The defeat suffered by the Italian: troops 
under General Ganbretti in a battle with 
Arabs at Sidi Garba, Tripoli, .on May 16, 
was more serious than first reports indi- 
cated. The Italian losses in men killed, 
wounded and made prisoners are now given 
at 1000—and this at Rome. The Italian 
force engaged numbered 5000. The Arabs 
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were twice as numerous, it is said, and were 
commanded by Turkish officers. The Arabs 
feigned a retreat, then took their pursuers 
by surprise. Besides making prisoners, they 
captured Italian artillery, ammunition and 
stores. 

The Italian government is promoting a 
scheme for the construction, in the Sila 
range of granite mountains, better known 
as Aspromante, of three great artificial 
lakes. Besides irrigating a great deal of 
table land, the lakes would furnish 150,000 
horse power for industrial purposes in the 
south— in Calabria and Apulia. A great 
reservoir is already under construction in 
Sardinia, in a malarious region bordering 
the Tirso River. This is to drain 50,000 
acres of marshes, and to provide power for 
electric lighting and traction for the Sar- 
dinian mines. Private companies are char- 
tered for the work, but, after sixty years, 
during which time the government is en- 
titled to service at cost, the improvements 
are to pass into the possession of the state, 
without any cash payments. 

The Catholic delegation in the Italian 
Parliament, consisting of only fifteen mem- 
bers in the present house, will be increased 
to more than 100 at the coming elections, 
it is estimated. This is one of the probable 
results of the extension of the suffrage. 
Twenty-eight Parliamentary candidates 
have pledged themselves in favor of woman 
suffrage. 

Ernst Nathan, Socialist Mayor of Rome, 
threatens to resign his office owing. to par- 
tisan discord. 

The Italian Government has asked Aus- 
tria to establish an Italian university at 
Trieste—a city on the Adriatic Sea whose 
population is largely Italian, and whose 
students have frequently made demonstra- 
tions against the Austrian Government. 

The first open-air audience granted by 
the Pope since his recent illness was ac- 
corded on May 29 to 3000 pilgrims, who 
gathered in the courtyard of the Vatican. 
The Pope appeared on the balcony at 5 
p. m.,and gave his blessing. The Portuguese 
legation to the Vatican was abolished last 
week, in consequence of the separation of 
Church and state in the Republic. 

Vesuvius has shown renewed activity. 


A Spanish Crisis. . 


On reaching Madrid on May 30, greatly 
depressed because the royal train had killed 
a child on the tracks at Utrera, King Al- 
fonso received the resignation of the Count 
de Romanones and his cabinet. Two days 
later the latter consented to resume office, 
with the same ministers as before. The re- 
considered resignation followed a violent at- 
tack by the Conservative leader, Sejfior 
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Maura, in the Chamber. The former pre- 
mier accused the Romanones government of 
submitting to “the disorderly elements” in 
Spanish politics. Its policy was, he said, a 
“poisonous Styx,” which all anti-revolution- 
aries should combine to dam. Sefior Maura 
asserted also that the Spanish military pol- 
icy in Morocco had proved a failure. 

The Count de Romanones took office last 
November, after the assassination of his 
predecessor, Sefor Canalejas. The attack 
by the Conservative chief is in some quar- 
térs held to be a slap at the King, whose 
conversations with Republican leaders have 
shocked the Spanish standpatters. 

Only last month railway construction, 
and military and naval aggrandizement, 
were announced as parts of the ministerial 
program. The building of a second naval 
squadron figured in the budget submitted 
to the Chamber of Deputies by Minister of 
Finance Inclan on the 28th. The Minister 
estimated the expenditures at $231,000,000 
and the revenues at $240,000,000. His great 
object, he explained, had been to obtain a 
better distribution of the burden of taxation 
without increasing it. ‘ 


Peace in the Balkans? 


A preliminary treaty of peace between 
Turkey and the Balkan allies was signed 
at St. James’s Palace, London, May 30. Sir 
Edward Grey, British Foreign Secretary 
and spokesman for the concert of powers, 
superintended the signing of five copies of 
the document. On June 2 a further peace 
conference was to be held. 

Explaining his signing of the preliminary 
treaty, the Montenegrin delegate exprest 
himself as welcoming peace, but profoundly 
dissatisfied with the terms accorded his 
country—which felt, he added, as he did. 

The state of war had lasted for a period 
of 234 days. Tho peace between the original 
combatants is re-established, the relations 
of the various members of the Balkan 
League are far from satisfactory. Servia 
and Bulgaria were reported last week to be 
upon the brink of a war into which the 
other members of the alliance, seemingly 
dissolved by the signing of the peace treaty, 
would certainly have been drawn. The real 
history of the war remains to be written. 
Austrian policy, Russia’s Slavonic ambi- 
tions, even the rivalries of the different 
Churches in eastern Europe, are variously 
blamed for the attack upon Turkey so soon 
after the Young Turk program of reform 
seemed to offer hopes of amelioration. And 
if the world in general does not yet fully 
understand the causes of the war, and has 
been misled by the distortion of war news, 
it is equally true that the final act in the 
drama is yet to be staged. 
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XV—Readers Returning to Sanity 


People who do not arrive at their conclu- 
sions thru premises created in a month or 
a year are noting that the masses of people, 
who are to be classified as “readers,” are 
returning to sanity in their patronage of 
periodicals. The day of the newspaper or 
magazine that seeks chiefly to cater to 
mercurial and diseased tastes has passed— 
at least, the meridian of that day. A can- 
vass recently made by the New York Times 
of a number of newsdealers, located in city 
and suburbs, gives such confirmation of 
that fact as cannot be gainsaid. It is im- 
portant to note the results of this canvass, 
and so I give the figures: 

Twenty dealers, located in New York 
City, Brooklyn, Mount Vernon and Mont- 
clair, N. J., were taken as representative 
of the whole circulation. These dealers han- 
dle 14,498 copies of eight morning New 
York newspapers. Of this total the Times 
has 5545 copies, or 38 per cent of the total. 
Of the total 10,628 are delivered at homes, 
and the Times gets 4467 of these, or 42 per 
cent. There are 7658 copies delivered to 
houses where but one paper is taken, and of 
these there are 3318 copies of the Times, 
or 43 per cent. 

I have no disposition to boom the Times. 
Its bright business men are doing that suffi- 
ciently, and efficiently. But the Times is the 
conservative paper of New York. It prides 
itself that it is conservative—so conserva- 
tive that it prints nothing but “All the 
news that’s fit to print”; which is a matter 
of opinion. Nothing is fit to print which 
does not square with the policy of the paper 
and the idiosyncrasies of the editors thereof, 
so we are not obliged to believe it is because 
the Times prints all the expurgated news 
that it is so in the lead in circulation in the 
homes. It is in the lead in the offices and in 
the cars, just the same, among the people 
who like the kind of newspaper the Times 
is. But where do the papers with the big 
and inflated circulations go? Who reads 
them? They print all the news that’s fit to 
print, also; and then some. Where do they 
go? I read the Times before breakfast, and 
leave it on the living-room table. It is read 
by the ladies of the household—read, mind 


‘ you. They see more in it than I do, as I 


find to my cost, upon returning to dinner, 
as I am unable to discuss much that they 
saw and I did not. I buy another paper at 


the station as I begin to commute toward 
the city, and leave it in the car-seat. When 
I return home at night I buy two or three 
papers—one, and often two or three, that I 
skim over in the train, and leave on the car- 
seat. One that I always take home, read 
comfortably after dinner, and pass to the 
ladies, who read it carefully and comfort- 
ably, after the household is duly regulated 
for the night. 

Now, which of these papers is the good 
advertising medium for reputable dealers 
in staple goods? What is true of newspa- 
pers is true also of weeklies and monthlies. 
Which of the two classes are the better ad- 
vertising mediums for merchants and man- 
ufacturers who wish to get into sympathetic 
touch with people who habitually purchase 
staple goods, luxuries, specialties, etc., and 
who are always looking out to better them- 
selves, in price or quality? 

The question answers itself. There are 
several newspapers in New York that have 
greater circulations than the Times, but it 


“is apparent that there is none that is 


better read in the homes of people who are 
able to purchase the necessities and lux- 
uries, and that makes it evident that the 
Times is a better advertising medium than 
those papers that, while they may print 
more copies, are read in the cars and at odd 
moments in offices, on street corners and 
park benches, and then cast aside and for- 
gotten. And it is as evident that those 
periodicals that place quality ahead of 
erotic titillation, or the playing up to pass- 
ing moods or fashions, are immeasurably 
the better advertising mediums. 

THE INDEPENDENT belongs to this first- 
mentioned class, and is proud of it. In the 
long run, these are the periodicals that 
achieve real success, and are found in the 
same families generation after generation. 
There are many good signs that they are 
now about to come into their own, that peo- 
ple are turning from the sensationals to 
those that they know where to find, all the 
time. 

Not only do we feel a distinct return drift 
to THE INDEPENDENT, which has already 
more than compensated for the small loss— 
the almost insignificant loss—that we were 
aware of when the extreme sensationalism 
of a certain class of weeklies and monthlies 
was most strikingly in evidence—but we are 
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pleased to note that large advertisers are 
turning more freely toward conservative 
mediums that have not lost their heads or 
sacrificed. their sense of proportion. 

By conservative I do not mean the same 
as- Douglas Jerrold meant when he said 
that “a conservative man is one who will 
not look upon the new moon out of consid- 
eration for that ancient institution the old 
moon.” Conservative journals like THE IN- 
DEPENDENT have all along given full recog- 
nition to the new moons of the times, and 
have merely refused to believe that those 
moons were composed of green cheese. 

The little group of sane periodicals, 
whose conductors have gamely clung to 
their sanity, and persistently kept faith in 
the ultimate sanity of their readers, are 
now feeling real satisfaction in such an 
exposé as that of the Times, knowing that 
it is more than an endorsement of the pol- 
icy of the Times. It is, in fact, a sharply 
graphic indication of a marked tendency 
away from sensation in newspaper and pe- 
riodical literature. 

This tendency is of great consequence to 
advertisers. It adds to the effective value of 
their announcements, that are printed in: 
these papers and periodicals, a percentage 
which they have not yet ventured to ‘esti- 
mate but which they are already fully 
aware of. Advertising mediums give their 
character to the advertisements they print. 
If they have not themselves the trust and 
confidence of their readers, the advertise- 
ments they print will not have the confi- 
dence of their readers. 

This basic idea, that profitable circula- 
tion for the advertiser is found in the read- 
ing constituencies of these sane periodicals 
—such periodicals as THE INDEPENDENT— 
is attracting the very serious attention of 
the shrewdest advertisers. They are begin- 
ning to have faith in quality of circulation 
rather than in quantity. 

It is plain that a very large circulation 
of the wrong kind might do an advertiser 
an irreparable injury. “A man is known by 
the company he keeps” is. one of the old 
copy-book adages that has proved its truth 
thousands of times in every generation. It 
is the same with advertising. It is known 
and judged by the mediums in which it is 
printed. A million circulation, or two mil- 
lions, does not signify so much as the ha- 
bitual character and tone of the editorial 
contents of the papers and periodicals in 
which it is printed. 

For more than sixty-five years THE INDE- 
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PENDENT has sought for quality circulation... 
It got it in the beginning, has kept it all 
thru the years of its life, and*has it now. 
It has never gone off after the false gods 
of gifts, premiums or prizes to lure people 
to subscribe to it. It has made use of the 
subscription agencies, as all magazines have, 
because they have become useful to sub- 
scribers who wish to place one order for 
their periodical literature. But as a general 
proposition, the circulation of THE INDE- 
PENDENT has always been upon the basic 
principle that the magazine is worth the 
subscription price asked for it, which has 
always been sufficient to pay for the manu- 
facture and distribution of the magazine. 
The advertisers have never been called upon 
to make up circulation deficits. They have 
been charged enough to pay for the pro- 
duction of their portion of the magazine, 
and a small margin of profit on their por- 
tion of the investment. 

There is a radical difference between 
such newspapers as the Times and such 
magazines as THE INDEPENDENT, and those 
newspapers and magazines that have made 
such frantic attempts to get phenomenally 
big circulations, and have debauched pretty 
much all the established principles of jour- 
nalism in doing so. The Times is read and 
esteemed because it is a good newspaper— 
comprehensive and fair in its news policy 


- and broad-minded and able in its editorial 


policy. Its ultra sensational contemporaries 
are bought for specific thrills which they 
promise, by raucous newsboys, black head- 
ings and red lettering. THE INDEPENDENT is 
read and esteemed for its good literature, 
its carefully prepared reports upon the prog- 
ress of the world, its able estimates of the 
great movements of the times, and its free 
renderings of the thought of the best minds. 
Its ultra sensational contemporaries in the 
weekly and monthly fields are bought be- 
cause the last paragraphs of the current in- 
stallments of the wild yet clever serials are 
likely to leave the heroines dangling in 
thrilling situations fraught with moral or 
physical peril. 

The distinction is obvious. Such period- 
icals as the Times and THE INDEPENDENT 
are bought and read because they are news- 
papers and journals of progress and 
thought. The others are bought for the 
specific bits of excitation they offer. Read- — 
ers are tiring of the jerky and enervating 
influence of the sensational journals, and 
are turning with fresh interest and enthu- 
siasm to the other type. 





Life Insurance Surplus 


A Kansas newspaper recently asserted 
that “the great life insurance companies 
have prodigious and constantly growing as- 
sets and surpluses running into hundreds of 
millions of dollars, none of which will ever 
be distributed among their policyholders, 
to whom this money belongs.” 

The man who wrote and printed that 
statement occupies one of three positions: 
he thought it was true; he knew it was un- 
true; or he was totally ignorant on the 
subject. If he believed it was true and was 
not sure, he should have investigated and 
confirmed it before publishing it, for if he 
happened to be making a mistake he was 
misleading many people who had confidence 
in his knowledge; if he deliberately misrep- 
resented the matter, he violated the con- 
fidence of his readers; if he was without 
. knowledge on the point, he is unfit for the 
position of counsellor and guide in that par- 
ticular. 

The facts are extant in the- Insurance 
Department reports of Kansas. If that 
editor will procure a copy, a pad of paper 
and pencil, he can with the assistance of 
common arithmetical skill settle the ques- 
tion for himself. President Kingsley, of the 
New York Life Insurance Company, com- 
menting on the statement, observes that the 
unallotted surplus of his company at the 
end of 1912, as shown by its sworn report, 
was but $7,500,000, a trifle more than 1 
per cent of its assets. The remainder, some 
$85,000,000, has been apportioned among 
the policyholders and is charged up in the 
company’s books against it as a liability. 
The conditions in the other great companies 
are similar. Their surpluses are appor- 
tioned every year, the small amount re- 
tained being held to provide against con- 
tingencies. 


Million Dollar Burglary Policy 


Altho of comparatively recent origin, 
that form of protection known as burglary 
insurance has grown to vast proportions in 
recent years. It is taken by banks, mer- 
chants and householders and has been 
equal to every underwriting demand made 
on it as a practicable distributor of losses 


resulting from the depredations of dis- 
honest employees, servants and the guild of 
professional thieves and burglars. Within 
the past five years the number of companies 
transacting it in the State of New York 
has grown from seventeen to twenty-seven, 
while the total premiums have increased 
from less than two millions to more ‘than 
four millions a year. Of late years, in ex- 
ceptional cases, policies for $100,000 to 
$250,000 have been issued on single risks; 
but it remained for a New York insurance. 
broker, Robert A. Sasseen, to break the 
record for size and amount of premium 
when he recently procured a policy’covering 
the establishment of Henry McAleenan, of 
New York City, for the sum of $1,000,000 
at a premium of $1200. The McAleenan 
vaults and safes contain several million dol- 
lars’ worth of jewelry, precious stones and 
objects of art and, altho they are regarded 
as burglar proof and are additionally pro- 
tected by an electric alarm police service, 
the successful assault made by a burglar 
several months ago on a fortress of similar 
strength, resulting in a loss estimated at 
$500,000, decided the insured in this case to 
supplement his, protection with a burglary 
policy of ample proportions. The insurer 
has reinsured nine-tenths of its liability. 


Commercial Bodies Active 


At the annual meeting of the Missouri 
Bankers’ Association, held at St. Joseph, 
Mo., last week, a resolution was adopted 
requesting the governor of the state to call 
an extraordinary session of the legislature 
to take some remedial action on the condi- 
tions which have forced the fire insurance 
companies to suspend business there. The 
business people of the state are convinced 
that the companies are sincere and earnest 
in their refusal to operate under the Orr 
law, and they realize the danger consequent 
upon a prolonged absence of fire insurance 
protection. Attorney-General Barker, who is 
principally the cause of the trouble, an- 
nounces that he will endeavor to bring 
about a Congressional investigation of the 
fire insurance business. It is understood that 
Governor Major will decline to convene 
the legislature, and that he opposes a ref. 
erendum. 
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Bankruptcy of a Railroad 


May was a very dull month on the Stock 
Exchange, and the general depression was 
emphasized in the final week by the bank- 
ruptcy of the St. Louis & San Francisco 
Railroad Company. Transactions during the 
month amounted to only 5,409,014 shares, 
the smallest total for any May since 1904. 
In May of last year the number was 12,- 
831,945, and the May average for eight 
years ending with 1912 was 16,754,000. But 
the Exchange has not done much business 
since this year began, the monthly average 
since January 1 having been less than 
7,000,000 shares. Trading has been dis- 
couraged or restrained by proposed legis- 
lation affecting the Exchange, by the ap- 
proaching tariff changes, currency plans, 
the situation in Europe and other causes. 

The stocks and bonds of the Frisco rail- 
way system, as it is commonly called, have 
shown weakness for some time. On the 27th 
ult. receivers were appointed, in St. Louis, 
for the main corporation, and in Chicago 
for the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, a sub- 
sidiary. Sharp declines followed. Frisco 
common at the end of the week was selling 
at 3%, the first preferred at 14%, the sec- 
ond preferred at 6%, and the general mort- 
gage 5 per cent bonds at 56%. At these 
prices the capital stock of $50,000,000 has a 
market value of less than $3,000,000. The 
immediate cause of the appointment of re- 
ceivers was the company’s inability to meet 
notes for a little more than $2,000,000, ma- 
turing this week. 

It does not appear that this company’s 
condition indicates any general weakness 
in the railways of the country. For some 
time the company had been carrying a 
heavy load. Altho its capital stock was only 
$50,000,000, its bonded indebtedness was 
nearly $300,000,000. Its lines are mainly in 
the southwest. It has had a checkered ca- 
reer, having been at one time associated 
with the Atchison, and at another with the 
Rock Island. Since it became independent it 
has absorbed several roads by purchase of 
stock, sometimes paying high prices and 
making burdensome guarantees as to. divi- 
dends. Some of the lines thus acquired have 
suffered by floods and coal: mine strikes. 
The country traversed in the southwest has 
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been growing, but its development has not 
been sufficiently rapid to give the system 
all the traffic needed. 

The receivership is what is called a 
friendly one, the receivers of the main 
company being the company’s president 
and the head of a St. Louis banking house 
heretofore associated with the management. 
It is asserted that prominent bankers in- 
terested in the bonds were not consulted. 
For this reason the action taken is criti- 
cised. Obviously, with the bonds so largely 
exceeding the stock, the inter@st of the 
bondholders and of the bankers represent- 
ing them deserved much consideration, both 
in the receivership proceedings and in the 
reorganization. 

About $30,000,000 of the bonds are held 
in France, and a considerable quantity of 
bonds was sold in Paris a few weeks ago. 
These are quoted now at prices much below 
those which were paid. There is sharp dis- 
satisfaction in Paris, where, on account of 
this bankruptcy, all American securities are 
now under a cloud. Dispatches assert that 
the President of the Bourse says he will not 
permit any more American bonds to be 
placed on the official list. The effect of the 
bankruptcy is thus seen to be unfortunate 
abroad. Representatives of French bond- 
holders are coming to this country. Inquiry 
will doubtless be made by them and by the 
protective committees formed here. If those 
who have controlled the company and have 
been influential in the receivership pro- 
ceedings have in any way transgressed the 
rules which should govern all such trans- 
actions, and have not been true to the in- 
terest of the bondholders, this should be 
made clear. The good name of American 
railway securities abroad is to some extent 
involved. 

The New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad Company is expending $650,000 in 
the construction of an electrical equipment 
and repair plant, covering two acres, in the 
New York Borough of the Bronx. The plant 
will be the most complete of its kind in the 
country, and will be finished by August, or 
a short time before electric power is sub- 
stituted for steam power between Stamford 
and New Haven. The company has ninety- 
nine electric locomotives. 








